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SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS OF OBJEC- 
TIVES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Davip SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I 


It will readily be agreed that a science of education must have not 
only scientific methods and means—it must have scientific aims as well. 
Scientific aims must not only be accurately defined and well organized, 
they must be scientifically validated as well. Such validation requires 
not only tested knowledge of the qualities of human needs—as de- 
cipherable among scores, perhaps hundreds, of distinctive classes, or 
case-groups of humans—but of the quantitative aspects of each of such 
needs as well. 

The most serviceable method of determining valid aims for educa- 
tion is to start with the defects, shortages or deficiencies now found to 
be prevalent in certain sections of our adult—or, in some cases, youth- 
ful—population. Obviously, these shortages can only be defined and 
measured in terms of human values (or valuations) as now held. 
Standards and sanctions for these are, of course, themselves largely un- 
certain as yet. Metaphysicians and social psychologisis dispute cease- 
lessly, if not as to the character, at least as to the comparative lasting 
significance, of the values which innate nature and custom lead us to 
cherish. 

The most tangible and well-defined “social values” now known to 
sociology, seem to associate with bodily security and well-being. Acci- 
dent, ill-health, frailty, physical incompetence for any of the demands 
of life—these are readily understood as objectives towards the preven- 
tion and cure of which individual and social effort are consciously di- 
rected. Towards conservation of health and other bodily welfare values 
we are now disposed to utilize substantial proportions of our school 
education. 

We can assume that “physical education” is one of the half dozen or 
267 
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more inclusive categories under which it is convenient to bunch the 
hundreds of specific aims or objectives that contemporary educational 
science is increasingly analyzing and evaluating. Physical education is 
a division corresponding in magnitude and complexity to such other 
categories as civic education, vocational education, education for per- 
sonal culture, and the like. 

The entire field of physical education may for practical purposes be 
divided into four chief divisions: 

a. That of providing that each growing body, in a very artificial 
world, shall get its best chances of growing towards the standards that 
shall serve it in modern life—here called nurture, and including, be- 
sides nurture through food, those other varieties involving sleep and 
rest, climate, air, and others. 

b. That of artificially controlling, diverting, restricting or accelerat- 
ing particular kinds of growth or habituation in order to secure the 
adaptations probably most to be needed throughout adult years of 
participation in civilized life—here called physical training. 

c. That of instructing in the knowledge, and training in the practices, 
revealed by modern hygiene to the ends of self-prevention and self- 
healing of diseases as far as these are desirable or practicable—here 
called hygiene. 

d. That of providing by specialized service for the prevention and 
cure of disease or physical defect through specialized service—here 
called medical control, and including much of what we seek through 
medical inspection of schools, school nursing, school sanitation, etc. 

The social foundations for these several divisions can be summarized 
thus: 

a. The human body is a kind of super-machine which from small 
and inchoate beginnings grows naturally towards fairly perfect func- 
tionings and endurances if natural growth conditions are favorable. 
But, in the artificial conditions which humans have created for their 
highly domesticated selves in the modern world, uncontrived growth 
conditions are seldom fully “natural” or right. Physical education in 
one form or another designs to aid in creating right or fully “natural” 
growth conditions. 

b. The human body is a super-machine which, as an evolutionary 
product, was perhaps fairly well adapted to its functions in pre-civilized 
man. But the needs of civilized life render needless or of small moment 
certain strongly potential functions; and it no less calls for strenuous 
and severely artificial development of others—functions involving spe- 
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cial types of performance, of resistance, of endurance. Physical edu- 
cation hopes here to render the partial atrophy of certain functions as 
harmless as practicable and conversely to build and tu .cain the body to 
perform and to stand artificially exacting functions as well as practicable. 

c. Civilized man has learned hundreds of artificial ways (often of 
artificially getting back to the natural ways) of resisting the foes or 
adverse conditions of physical well-being. Such hygiene can be abun- 
dantly taught to young and old as knowledge; and to some extent it 
can be assured as practice through collective sanitation and through in- 
dividual training in hygienic behavior. Here, then, lies one large field 
of physical education in training each person to be his own physician 
for prevention and cure. 

d. Scientific medicine can prevent or cure a large variety of the ac- 
quired or prospective ills of human bodies by bringing expert service 
directly to bear through oculist, dentist, home-and-school coédrdinator, 
dietitian, medical inspector, and the rest. Health inspection, school 
nursing, school sanitation, and the like become, therefore, provinces 
of physical education. 

Basic theories of physical education are still much confused. There- 
fore, the restatement of certain biological truisms seems expedient at 
the outset. 


I 


In all organic species of plants and animals natural growth through 
nurture proceeds, in an optimum or normal environment, towards cer- 
tain fairly standard or normal objectives of size, maturity, functioning, 
and the rest. Variations in environmental conditions from the normal 
affect growth and cause various kinds of deviations from the normal in 
the objectives capable of being realized. Changes in environment that 
persist may be expected in slow course of time, by the forms of heredi- 
tary selection and adaptation known to the science of evolution, to re- 
sult in fixed changes in the standards of bodily development to be 
achieved through nurture. 

Man, as one of the species of mammals, has done many things to his 
environment which visibly complicate methods of natural growth. In 
the first place, he has spread himself very widely over the earth’s sur- 
face. He tries to live far in the desert, in tropical forests, and along 
the frozen shores of arctic regions. In his wanderings he forces his 
body to live in strange and hazardous situations of climate, food sup- 
ply, and infection. 
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But, partly to compensate for the adversities of these conditions, and 
partly to increase his energy for other purposes, he also artificially 
modifies his environment in numberless ways. He builds shelters, cooks 
food, works with tools, finds medicines, domesticates plants and ani- 
mals. He has made of himself much the most domesticated or house- 
broken of all animals—hardly excepting even Pekingese dogs, South- 
down sheep, or Iowa pigs. 

Some of the changes he has imposed upon his body, or which were 
effected through natural selection whilst he was becoming humanized, 
have obviously become hereditary and, therefore, a part of his present- 
day nature. The erect posture and hairlessness are clearly of this 
order. Perhaps the large brain, omnivorousness, and a variety of subtler 
qualities belong here, too. It seems to the observer as though atrophied 
small toes, under-developed jaws, and functionlessness of tonsils had 
become somewhat hereditary. 

But, in the main, the effects of domestication come as a direct chal- 
lenge to the “normalcy” of the body machine—always, be it remem- 
bered, from the standpoint of its matural growth. Cooked foods, 
clothes, warmed habitations, short-focus use of eyes, nervous work, 
routine work, congregated infections, deprivation of sun and wind, 
delayed sex functioning, prolonged female decorativeness, and many 
other conditions indispensable to the artificial and valuable status that 
we call civilization—all give rise to unexpected strains, disuses, and 
other departures affecting the hereditary and natural body machine. 

Fortunately, the body machine of man seems to be more adaptable 
than are the body machines of most of nature’s other creatures—oaks, 
ants, deer, or salmon—that is, adaptable in the case of each individual 
as he grows from youth to maturity. Fortunately, also, the very intelli- 
gence which causes him so greatly to artificialize himself and his en- 
vironments, enables him also to invent artificial offsets to hazards which 
attend these deviations from the relatively natural—medicines, eye- 
glasses, moral training, sanitation, inoculation, exercise and the rest. 

The first major purpose of physical education is, then, obviously that 
of assisting plastic young people, being nurtured under highly artificial 
conditions, to obtain so much of natural conditions for growth as is 
compatible with the present and prospective requirements of civilized 
life. If adult civilized environments provide wrong food, excessive pro- 
tection from weather, insufficient stimuli and means to physical play, 
disproportionately small amounts of “large muscle” work or other de- 
partures from optimum conditions, then it becomes the obligation of 
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agencies charged with physical nurture to employ their educational 
controls to amend the situation. 


III 


But optimum natural growth is only one means of making the body 
machine best serve its possessor. Other means are found in those 
forms of artificially stimulated, directed and enforced growth that make 
of organs specialized tools wherewith to perform the functions de- 
manded by life under civilized conditions. 

The military life, and especially that of pre-gunpowder days, im- 
posed a variety of demands for forms of physical competence so specific 
and tangible as clearly to indicate the kinds of direct training that 
should be commenced in boyhood as preparation for these later needs. 
Skill and strength in horsemanship, swordsmanship, wrestling, archery, 
woodcraft cunning, and the rest were produced from early years by di- 
rect training. Even abilities to go long hours without food were simi- 
larly cultivated. 

The second major purpose of physical education is, then, that of 
building and training human bodies towards those forms of endurance 
and resistance that are demanded by at least some of the artificialized 
conditions of modern life—including, of course, necessary work first of 
all. This purpose can best be visualized through concrete cases. 

Among the million or more male children now born each year to 
American families are some thousands who answer substantially to the 
following diagnosis and prognosis: They are of superior environments, 
at least as our world now evaluates these things. They belong in the 
highest twenty-five per cent as respects intelligence. Their body 
mechanisms are fair to good, but, after fifteen years of age, begin to 
show some effects of the absence of physical toil, excess of social stimula- 
tion, and considerable specialization on what we call “intellectual work.” 

These boys will probably not begin active productive work until 
well along towards, or in, maturity—that is, from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age. Their educational or preparatory work in the meantime 
will have been chiefly of intellectual or nervous kinds. Their ample 
nurture and abundant sports will have preserved them in good health 
up to the time of their entry upon productive work—and will have as- 
sured the more athletic of them a very adequate development of at 
least some organs and some forms of physical strength. It is not cer- 
tain though that such sports will have produced worth-while forms 
of physical endurance. 
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The life works of these youths will be, characteristically, the latest 
products of civilization. They will from 25 to 60 follow indoor rather 
than outdoor vocations. These will be nervously rather than muscu- 
larly exacting—in the ordinary acceptance of these terms, They will 
involve much long-time and long-distance planning and those solici- 
tudes for intangible factors that only close thinking can keep in proper | 
relation to each other. They will involve fine, delicate, and compli- 
cated adjustments with other human beings. Excellent examples are 
found in the lives of all physicians, lawyers, ministers and teachers: 
and in those of many or most engineers, merchants, political leaders, 
and writers. In fact the “middle class” of any civilized people abounds 
in concrete instances. 
The strains of their work may and should continue well into the 
years of elderly life. The banker, the corporation director, the mili- 
ct tary leader and the business executive capitalize their experiences so 
‘} enormously through the years of middle life that they become peculiarly 
ai great assets to society during the years when manual workers, farmers, 
and others can readily afford to taper off their responsibilities. 
i Keeping cases of this kind only in mind, what regimens of sports, 
physical exercises, physical work, exposure to cold, ascetic self-restraint, 
an and the like, during adolescent years, will constitute the best prepara- 

ite | tion for the strains of later life? It is submitted that this is a prob- 
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lem about which we know little. But there are good a priori grounds 
for believing that two conditions at least should be fulfilled. First, 
scrupulous care should be taken to avoid excesses of nervous or intel- 
lectual work during the plastic years before twenty-five. Second, much 
attention should be given to those activities chiefly of the nature of 
physical work, which involve prolonged and gradual building or 
toughening not merely of bones and muscles, but, far more important, 
of the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, excretory and other systems 
which constitute the sustaining agencies for such work. 

It seems to be not at all improbable that those young men who are 
born into the world with high potentialities for intellectual achievement, 
and whose home environments are above the average, emerge into man- 
hood with health and strength superior to those of male adults in 
general. 

On the other hand, it seems very probable that the work into which 
most of them are increasingly destined to go under modern conditions 
of civilization is more Hazardous, in the fundamental health sense, than 
any of the other kinds of work into which persons of less active intelli- 
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gence and less favoring environments are apt to go. When we make 
contrasts as to strains upon health imposed on the more indoor or 
sessile of each of the following pairs of vocations, it would seem that 
rigorous special physical preparation is acutely needed to fore-arm the 
more “nervous” of such workers: Bookkeeper and sheepherder; indoor 
salesman and lumberman; office clerk and coal miner; lawyer and loco- 
motive engineer; pharmacist and navigator; editor and gardener; 
compositor and truckdriver. 

Modern life, outside of a few commercialized sports, such as 
pugilism and baseball, and perhaps in rare instances, military life, 
offers as yet no examples of adult careers for men towards which spe- 
cific forms of body-building and training are purposefully employed. 
Specialized forms of physical training in youth are nowhere provided 
towards success in the careers of nurses, clerks, teachers, engineers or 
machine tenders—though it is freely admitted that specific future 
health hazards exist in some or all of these indoor vocations. 

The first problem here suggested, then, is that of physical body build- 
ing through the years of childhood and adolescence towards the best 
functioning of those of our people who, highly endowed and well nur- 
tured, are through long adult years to find their work in the most ar- 
tificial kinds of toil and responsibility yet known to our species. Such 
body-building or training is, of course, only one channel along which 
enduring health and lasting strength may be realized. Besides these, 
control of nurture, systematic instruction and training in hygiene, and 
provision of medical aid may be expected also to play their part. But 
along these lines much progress seems now to be taking place. Only as 
respects systematic body-building towards known requirements of 
vocations do we seem to be at standstill—if in fact through our devo- 
tion to physical sports and through our growing taboos on physical toil 
for the prosperous, we are not, like the rich orientals of many centuries, 
actually slipping back. 


IV 


A second problem of body-building (better words would be “physical 
training” if that term had not become hopelessly corrupted in most of 
its connotations) is involved in the preparation of young women—and 
especially those favored in endowment and environment—for the physi- 
cal responsibilities of motherhood. 

Motherhood is a state desired and expected sooner or later, of and 
by nearly all normal and approvable women. For the economic, moral 
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and intellectual responsibilities of motherhood, modern middle-class 
women, reared in the midst of comfortable surroundings, much school 
education, and freedom from physical work, may seem to be fairly well 
prepared. They have fine social ideals, are disposed to aid their chil- 
dren through a prolonged period of biological infancy, and are eager to 
help them towards “stations” in life “superior” to those of the parents, 

But can anyone seriously doubt that, in general, the delicately- 
reared, highly schooled, modern American woman is tragically unpre- 
pared for the physical strains of parturition? Most of the circum- 
stances of her life have certainly conspired against any adequate de- 
velopment and strengthening of the body structures designed to bear 
this burden. The growing girl spends many of her hours seated on the 
cushions of chairs and automobiles. She is seated, not on a level sur- 
face but on shaped chairs during most of her (intellectual) working 
hours. She walks little, and she rides much. She not only does little 
physical work, but her solicitous mother constantly strives to prevent 
her from engaging in the moderately heavy burden-carrying that, left 
to herself, she might often gladly undertake. 

As a consequence of these and perhaps other conditions, very large 
proportions of the women of our more cultured and talented families 
can neither bear nor nourish children with any degree of physical ease 
and competence. In spite of the progress of modern medicine, preg- 
nancy and parturition constitute for these women a torturous and haz- 
ardous journey, too frequently almost through the shadows of death. 
Is it not highly probable that the very frightfulness of these ordeals 
explains in large part the voluntary sterility so prevalent among the 
more educated classes of all countries? 

Anthropological evidence all indicates that under primitive social 
conditions girls and women have done relatively large amounts of strenu- 
ous bodily labor. Women then carried on the camp or home-centered 
work, whilst the men specialized more in the hunting, fighting, and 
other more mobile forms of work. Gathering of fuel and wild vege- 
table products, bringing of water, tillage, care of domiciliary domestic 
animals, care of children, tanning of skins, and the like seem to have 
been largely apportioned to girls and women. 

Corresponding conditions of labor are found to-day among peoples 
of low or backward economic conditions. The peasant women of 
Mexico, Central Europe, Asia and Africa are tillers of the soil, burden- 
bearers and performers of menial tasks. Among frontier settlers in 
America as well as among the Negroes even in settled areas heavy 
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physical work has commonly been the portion of girls and women. Only 
the coming of prosperity to farmers, or opportunity to get into the 
“light” work of teaching, selling or office lifts the burden of carrying, 
crouching and pushing. 

Now these ancestral conditions were hard and perhaps, in certain re- 
spects, deplorable. But they at least assured certain kinds of robust- 
ness of bodily development. Girls growing up to burden-bearing, milk- 
ing, tillage, and much walking, were certain to have fully developed 
bones and muscles of back, loins, arms and feet. Back of these solid 
structures, lungs, hearts, kidneys and other organs likewise were usually 
forced to full growth and functioning. Behind all these in ways still, 
perhaps, obscure to biological and medical knowledge, have probably 
existed mechanisms or conditions which made for storage of energy, 
endurance through toil, a certain phlegmatic doggedness to suffer pain, 
and ability to overcome the effects of apprehension. 

Against this background what a curious contrast is offered by the 
“decorative women” of history! When, some ten or twenty thousand 
years ago predatory Nordics or Semites or other conquering bands had 
reached a point where, on seizing territory settled by tillers of the soil 
or other submissive people, they preserved these as slaves, serfs, tenants 
or tribute payers, then, as was most natural, these conquerors began 
to produce a governing and aristocratic class, the men of which must 
specialize in governing, hunting, ceremonial and the other prerogatives 
of strong men seeking to consolidate and conserve their conquests. But 
what of the women of the conquerors? For some generations the tra- 
ditions of domesticity doubtless held—as among Roman matrons. 
Abundantly served by slaves and bondswomen, these women probably 
produced a glorified housekeeping for their masters. But in time it 
would appear that all aristocracies of which we have record gradually 
freed from all toil, menial or other, the three classes of women most 
ministering to the prestige, family aspirations, and sensual satisfactions 
of the conquering men—wives, daughters and “entertainers.” 

Thus arose the traditional high valuations attached to the non-work- 
ing or at least to the “beautiful and decorative” woman. Perhaps in 
their later stages, all aristocracies have thus rendered biologically func- 
tionless the women of their own stock. The tradition persists and grows 
in wealthy America that our wives, daughters, and “entertainers” must 
not be “marred” with the effects of physical toil. Muscles must be kept 
shapely and soft, hence, genuine physical toil must be left to the men 
or to “low” classes of women. Though our middle class now expect 
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their daughters to seek gainful employment, it must not be physically 
arduous, even though the obvious effects of machine tending, counter 
selling, office practice, and teaching are, like those of school education, 
under-developed muscles and bones and incomplete functioning of the 
sustaining vital organs. 

The second problem of body-building here submitted for discussion 
is this: Can we devise programs of specialized training—including due 
proportions of physical work—that shall in some degree prepare our 
girls and women for one of the most important responsibilities of life— 
and one for which bodily fitness, in terms of strength and endurance 
and superior metabolism, is of supreme importance? . 

Some gains have already been made. The decorative woman of to- 
day is not so frail, soft and stunted towards the aesthetic as were 
English and American middle class daughters of the “Victorian” dec- 
ades. Some English women at least have learned to walk, and many 
American adolescent girls have been led to engage in gymnastic and 
field sports. Small feet and long hair are perhaps not prized as they 
once were. Torsal muscles seem to have freer play than formerly. 

But the gains thus far achieved are not great. Most girls must be 
taken in automobiles to their “sports.” In most of these, and con- 
spicuously in swimming, “display” motives play a large part—in fact 
one may doubt whether, in the absence of moving picture cameras and 
applauding audiences, physical games would long retain their attractive- 
ness for adolescent girls. 

More fundamental, however, is the criticism that all sports stimu- 
late chiefly towards short intensive periods of muscular activity—in the 
nature of stunts. As in boys’ athletics, competitive and “starring” 
motives play probably too large a part. 

No sufficient provision is made for the prolonged and steady workings 
of muscle, bones and sustaining organs that give endurance and solid 
growth. 

But it seems highly probable that further progress can only come 
through the development of far more scientific and basic principles of 
physical training than we yet possess. Defects of adult functioning 
must be studied and referred to their primal sources in failures of ade- 
quate development and training during childhood and youth. 

Modern medicine takes pride in its preventive achievements. Has it 
done much yet to point the way (to physical educators) to the preven- 
tion of those terrible ills which accrue to the modern delicately reared 
woman who would bring into the world a normal family of children? 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO BIOGRAPHY FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN WHO TEST 
ABOVE 150 IQ 


By Leta S. HOLLINGWoRTH 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


PURPOSE OF THE REPORT 


This report aims to present the results of an attempt to enrich the 
curriculum of the elementary school, for young, intellectually gifted 
children, by an introduction to biography. The work to be reported 
was conducted in the classroom for one school semester (February to 
June, 1923) by the present writer; and then for one school year (Sep- 
tember, 1923, to June, 1924) by the pupils themselves under the guid- 
ance of Miss Nancy F. Sheeky, their classroom teacher. The experi- 
ment is a phase of the total experiment being carried out at Public 
School 165, Manhattan, by the committee’ previously reporting in the 
Twenty-Third Year Book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIRST EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Under the supervision of our committee are two experimental groups 
of children, called special opportunity classes. The group in which 
the interest of this report centers has consisted on an average of twenty- 
six children, testing above 150 IQ (Stanford-Binet). This group has 
never had, in the two years of its existence, less than twenty-five nor 
more than twenty-eight members. These conditions are governed as 
to minimum by public school regulations regarding size of register. 
About thirty per cent of the children are girls. The median birthday 
age in February, 1923, when this work began, was 9 years 1 month, 
the range being approximately from 8 to 10 years. The mental ages 


1 This report is rendered as a part of the work of this Committee. The members are Mr. 
acob Theobald and Miss Jane Monahan, Public School 165, Manhattan; Miss Margaret 
- Cobb, Dr. Grace A. Taylor and Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The work reported is being carried forward with the advice of District Super- 
intendent John E. Wade, and in codperation with the Division of Educational weeny 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College. The experiment has the support of a 
fund granted through the Institute by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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ranged from 13 years o month through “superior adult,” with a median 
at 15 years o month. The IQ’s ranged from 150 to 190, with a median 
at 164. 

The great majority of these pupils come from homes ranking near 
the maximum for excellence on the Whittier Scale. They own books, 
and many of them were constant users of public libraries at the ages 
referred to above. In four cases, however, there were few or no books 
in the homes, but in all these cases, the children (IQ’s 162, 162, 164 
and 188, respectively) were and are diligent patrons of public libraries. 
Thus, the class already had a considerable fund of information about 
interesting lives when the project was proposed to them. They could 
name some of the world’s most eminent persons, and could tell why 
certain of these were of special individual interest. Their range of 
acquaintanceship was, however, noticeably restricted to those eminent 
in warfare, government and mechanical invention. They were subject 
to no confusions as to “real” lives and fictitious or mythological lives. 
No child proposed for study any name of a person who had not “really 
lived.” 


A SECOND EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


The group of children just described is that in which the interest of 
our committee at first centered, for our original purpose was to study 
a class of young children all testing above 150 IQ. In searching for 
such pupils, it was inevitable that we should discover many testing a 
little below this requirement. It seemed to us that these promising 
children should also be organized into an experimental class, both 
for their own education and to provide a parallel group for comparative 
study. This second class consists of twenty-six children of the same 
birthday age as those in the first group, with IQ’s ranging from 135 to 
150 (except for four of the youngest of them with IQ’s of 151, 154, 
154, and 167, respectively). 

The study of biography was undertaken with this group, in exactly 
the same way as with the group first described; and was conducted 
by the present writer for one school semester (February to June, 1923). 
Members of our committee could not with assurance predict that there 
would be a difference in reaction to the study of biography between 
two groups of children, both so highly endowed. The success attained 
with the second group was, however, distinctly less than with the first 
group. The difference in mental age between the groups showed 
itself in several ways. The children of the second group did not have 
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the accuracy or the range of information evinced by those of the first 
group. For instance, they proposed for study a few names of fictitious 
characters, supposing them to have been “real.” Their range was 
largely restricted to the popularly well-known, such as George Wash- 
ington, Julius Caesar, Tut-enkh-Amon, Woodrow Wilson. Many of 
them were satisfied to render reports by reading along verbatim from 
the printed page, which did not occur in any case in the first group. In 
discussion, the questions raised were concrete and superficial as com- 
pared with those of the first group. “How old was she when she 
died?” “What color were his eyes?” “What kind of ship did he 
have?” “How much did his trip cost?” 

At the end of the unit planned by the present writer, this class dis- 
continued the study of biography, as had been originally intended for 
all. Many of the children asked when school opened in the autumn, 
“Aren’t we going to have biography again?” But the group did not 
ask permission to proceed with the study on its own initiative. 

As a result of the teaching in this class, the present writer concludes 
that the study of biography as thus conducted is not well adapted to 
children of this age and degree of brightness. It should be postponed 
until the median mental age of the group is fourteen years; or else the 
method of teaching should be different from that employed. The class- 
room teacher and other members of our committee, who frequently 
observed the work, concur. Our impressions have been, no doubt, con- 
siderably intensified by contrast with the work of the group testing 
above 150 IQ. 


CRITERIA FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF BIOGRAPHY 


Why was the study of biography chosen as a means of enriching the 
curriculum for young, gifted children? It is, of course, conceded that 
there are no absolute criteria, quantitatively determinable, by which 
to choose among all the phases of human experience those most valu- 
able for such a group. Nevertheless, we feel ourselves not altogether 
at sea. Our orientation has been derived largely from discussions of 
the curriculums, cited in the attached references, and from our knowl- 
edge of differential and developmental psychology. We also took guid- 
ance from conversations with adults of marked intellectual achieve- 
ment, who, as children, must have been of about the quality of those 
found in the class. Such adults, when asked what they believe they 
would have enjoyed in the elementary school, have often mentioned, 
“history of people,” “the lives of interesting persons,” “biography,” 
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“the possibilities of career.” Finally, the attention of the present 
writer was centered upon the feasibility of biography in this connection 
by the spontaneous question of an eight-year-old boy of IQ 187, 
“Aren’t there many stories about interesting people who actually 
lived?” 

Coming from all these sources, our criteria for selection may be for- 
mulated as follows: 

1. Modern thought about education emphasizes preparation for life 
as it will be lived. The individual child should have brought to his 
attention whatever knowledge will most help him to adjust himself 
successfully to a civilized world, and at the same time to render to 
others the maximum service of which he is capable. 

2. From researches in differential psychology we can now predict 
that children standing in the best percentile for intellect at the age of 
8 to 10 years, will continue to occupy the same relative position as 
adults. They will be capable of that extraordinary service of intellect, 
which may result, if other traits are favorable, in professional, scien- 
tific and artistic eminence, and in moral leadership. 

3. For adjustment to life as they are capable of living it, they need 
information as to how persons have found adjustment, as to how careers 
are made and related serviceably to civilization, and as to all the 
various kinds of intellectual work required by the world in their day. 
Also, they need the ideals of sustained effort against odds, of courage, 
of perfection in work, and of altruism, which arise from close contem- 
plation of the noble. 

4. From our knowledge of developmental psychology, we are aware 
that when “mental age” is past fourteen, a considerable degree of gen- 
eralization is possible; that the vocabulary is sufficient for perusal 
of biographies at present available; and that there is a marked interest 
in biography among adolescents at this “mental age.” (The interest 
of adolescence might, however, be due also to emotional and physical 
development. If so, our young pupils would, perhaps, not show the 
same interest at the same “mental age.” This was a point in experi- 
mentation which engaged our attention.) 

5. An introduction to biography is not presented as an integral 
feature of the usual curriculum in any of its parts. Therefore, it would 
constitute a genuine enrichment of the elementary school curriculum 
and not merely an anticipation of the offerings of secondary school or 
college. 

In short, therefore, we chose biography because we believed it would 
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tend to prepare young, very gifted children for the life of which they 
are capable, because at the age of 8 to 10 years they are intellectually 
ready to profit by it, because attitudes and ideals formed in childhood 
have great influence, and because biography is not offered elsewhere in 
the usual, established curriculum. 


DIFFICULTIES IN CONDUCTING THE STUDY 


One hardly realizes until one has undertaken to conduct a project 
such as this, the scarcity of really good material for the study of biog- 
raphy. Available material is on the whole poor, both as literature and 
as psychology. Those who chronicle the eminent have not often been 
first-rate in capacity for lucidity and simplicity of statement. Neither 
have they always been of scholarly disposition. Biographies are fre- 
quently dry, verbose, sentimental, or vindictive. 

On the whole, autobiographies have been found more suitable for our 
purpose than biographies. Though sometimes they too are wordy and 
deficient in literary style, the eminent themselves, in whatever field of 
endeavor, tend to give us interesting narratives. The perusal of a large 
number of biographies and autobiographies leads to the conclusion that 
the art has improved markedly during the decade just past. 

As regards the biographies intended for juveniles, it seems for the 
present purpose unfortunate that so many of them are labelled “for 
boys.” We have “The Boy’s Life” of this one and of that one, as 
though these lives were exclusively for boys. Very few stories of the 
world’s most famous careers are labelled “for girls.” Thus, it is not 
surprising that the following conversation should have taken place with 
a nine-year-old girl of IQ 188. 


Q. What are your favorite books? 

A. I like Lady Luck best just now. 

Q. What other books are you reading? 

A. Oh, mostly boys’ books. I like boys’ books best. 

Q. Why should that be? 

A. There’s lots more in them, I think. There isn’t much in girls’ books. 


At first our enterprise was further hampered by lack of funds to 
secure even such books as were judged worthy of selection. The chil- 
dren collected their material chiefly from books at home (notably 
The Book of Knowledge and encyclopedias) and in the public libraries. 
Later, through the generosity of the donor already referred to, it was 
possible to purchase books for the classroom library. 
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LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS FOR INTRODUCTION TO BIOGRAPHY 


The following books have gradually accumulated in the classroom, 
in connection with the study of biography. 


BarriE, J. M. Margaret Ogilvy, By Her Son. New York: Scribners, 1923. 

CALDWELL, O. W. and Stosson, E. E. Science Remaking the World. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Co., 1923. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW. Autobiography. Popular Edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1923. 

Curie, Marre. Pierre Curie. New York: Macmillan, 1923. 

Darrow, F. L. Masters of Science and Invention. New York: Century Co., 
1923. 

Davipson, T. Rousseau. New York: Scribners, 1900. 

Exuus, E.S. The Life of Kit Carson. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1889. 

Heaptey, P. C. Life and Deeds of General Grant. Boston: B. B. Russell, 188s. 

Hiccrns, F.C. The Life of Naomi Norsworthy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918. 

Hinspate, H. A. Horace Mann. New York: Scribners, 1900. 

Keer, HELEN. The Story of My Life. New York: Doubleday Page & Co., 1903. 

Ketty, H. A. Walter Reed and Yellow Fever. Baltimore: The Norman Rem- 
ington Co., 1923 ed. 

KetcuamM, H. Abraham Lincoln. New York: A. L. Burt Co., 1901. 

LeverMorE, C. H. Samuel Train Dutton. New York: Macmillan, 1922. 

MacDonatp, J. Ramsay. Margaret Ethel MacDonald. New York: Thos. Seltzer, 
1924. 

Masson, R. I Can Remember Robert Louis Stevenson. New York: Stokes, 1922. 

Meapowcrort, W.H. The Boy’s Life of Edison. New York: Harper, 1921. 

Pacet, S. Pasteur and After Pasteur. London: Adam and Charles Black, 1914. 

ParKMAN, M. R. Conquests of Invention. New York: Century Co., 1923. 

PaRKER, CorNELIA S. An American Idyll. The Life of Carleton H. Parker. 
Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1o19. 

Prout, H. G. A Life of George Westinghouse. New York: Scribners, 1922. 

Russett, A. Alexander the Great. New York:, Stokes, 1914. 

WasuinctTon, Booker T. Up from Slavery. New York: Doubleday Page & Co.,, 
1906. 

These books represent an outlay of about thirty-five dollars. They 
are by no means of uniform merit for our purpose. In general, the most 
recent are the best. A few deserve special commendation—M argaret 
Ogilvy, Pierre Curie, Masters of Science and Invention, Science Re- 
making the World, Up from Slavery, Pasteur and After Pasteur. 

The list may be varied indefinitely, according to preferences of those 
concerned. Our list, as it stands, represents a considerable variety of 
achievements from many different national groups in various periods of 
the world’s history, and takes heed of both girls and boys. 

Circulation of the books is managed by a library committee, chosen 
by the class from its members. 
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PROCEDURE AND METHODS OF TEACHING 


The procedure in this study was as follows. In November, 1922, 
the present writer talked briefly with the children and discussed the 
meaning of biography. She asked whether the class would like to con- 
sider the study of biographies at some future time and, receiving an 
affirmative reply, requested the children to make plans. 

In February, at the beginning of the second semester, one period a 
week on Tuesday mornings was assigned on the school program to 
biography. About forty minutes were allowed. This permitted the 
consideration of about two biographies each week, and provided for 
the participation of every child in the class. It was made clear that 
only those who wished need participate, but all expressed the desire to 
be included. The order of reports was managed by a committee 
elected by the class. 

In June, 1923, it was intended to discontinue the study. However, 
in September, 1923, the children, being told that those who had con- 
ducted the work had no more time for it, requested permission to con- 
tinue under the guidance of Miss Sheeky, and this was done. 

The method of teaching has been that of the “practicum” or “sem- 
inar.” Each child chose a person whom he wished to bring before the 
class and prepared a report to be spoken, or to be written and read, as 
preferred. The child reporting also conducted the discussion following 
his presentation. At a preliminary session, the characteristics of a 
good report were outlined and agreed upon. 

Since the eminent known to the children were so largely restricted 
to few fields of endeavor, we thought it advisable to mention to them 
about fifty persons, eminent in a variety of fields, with a sentence or 
two of description in each case. Several choices were made from this 
list. If two or more pupils made the same choice, and none cared to 
shift, they collaborated on a report. 

In the discussions following reports, so many questions arose that all 
could not possibly be considered. To meet this difficulty, a question- 
box was instituted into which children could place questions to be taken 
up later. For lack of time, however, this feature was not developed. 

If an anniversary or other commemoration of a person being studied 
chanced to be publicly celebrated during this time, the attention of the 
class was called to the matter. For instance, the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Pasteur was commemorated at the Academy of 
Medicine by a fine exhibit, which was visited by the class. The birth- 
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days of Washington and of Lincoln were, of course, observed. A trip 
was made to see Grant’s Tomb, and various other expeditions were 
made to monuments and works. 


SCOPE OF WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


Up to the date of writing (June, 1924) each child of the group has 
prepared reports on three interesting lives. The following persons have 
been considered: 

James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, James Garfield, Andrew Carnegie, 
William McKinley, James Madison, Helen Keller, Marie Antoinette, 
Titian, George Eliot, Charles Dickens, Samuel Clemens, General 
Pershing, Edward Bok, General Sheridan, Robert Fulton, Warren G. 
Harding, Joan of Arc, William Penn, Richelieu, Louisa Alcott, Wash- 
ington Irving, J. F. Millet, Samuel Morse, William Shakespeare, Joseph 
Haydn, Louis Pasteur, Julius Caesar, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, Lord Lister, 
Napoleon, Mohammed, Theodore Roosevelt, John P. Jones, Alexander 
the Great, Stephen Douglas, William Taft, DeWitt Clinton, Michael 
Angelo, Abraham Lincoln, General Sherman, The First Duke of Marl- 
borough, Thomas Edison, George Bessemer, Luther Burbank, Marie 
and Pierre Curie, U. S. Grant, Queen Victoria, Beethoven, Robert L. 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, James M. Barrie, Thomas Jefferson, 
Zachary Taylor, George Westinghouse, Daniel Boone, Charles P. Stein- 
metz, Sarah Bernhardt, Horace Mann, Peter Cooper, Franz Liszt, 
Ignace Paderewski, Grover Cleveland, Alexander Graham Bell, John 
Audubon, Louis Agassiz, Florence Nightingale, Rosa Bonheur, Wood- 
row Wilson, Eugene Field, John Milton, Horace Greeley, Franz 
Shubert, H. W. Longfellow, John G. Whittier, William Marconi. 

These names lead into almost every form of intellectual and artistic 
endeavor in a civilized world, and to almost every nationality. 


MOTIVATION OF CHOICE 


Each child made his own choice and was asked to state, if he cared 
to, the reasons for the choice. Some of the children made such state- 
ments as: George Westinghouse was chosen “because I hope to be an 
engineer”; George Eliot, “because I am interested in writing stories”; 
Franklin, “to learn how he made his way in the world”; Jeanne d’Arc, 
“because she was one of the most brave women that ever lived”; Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, “because he saved the postman much time and 
fatigue.” Pasteur was the choice of a boy who had once been bitten 
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by a dog, and who owes his life to the Pasteur treatment. Some chil- 
dren chose persons having the same given name as themselves. 

In a class of this character it is highly undesirable for the teacher 
to dwell at length upon the inspirational features of the “lives and 
deeds” or to point many morals. The children feel these things keenly 
enough, and are sufficiently inclined to hero-worship without urging. 
Stimulation of the emotions is to be tactfully avoided by the teacher. 


COORDINATION WITH OTHER WORK OF THE CLASSROOM 


It is evident that the study of the lives of the eminent ramifies into 
practically every branch of knowledge. A few samples of questions 
raised by the children in the course of their discussions will suggest 
how this works out. “What is the difference between bacteria and 
insects? Is it only a difference of size?” ‘When was the microscope 
discovered?” “What is pus?” “What was the first way people had of 
communicating at a distance?” “What was it that made Roosevelt so 
successful?” ‘Was Robert Fulton’s father rich or poor?” “Why is it 
that when a pair of ’phones are attached to a radio, the sound is 
fainter?” “When was the patent office established?” “Why didn’t 
Fulton stay in England to invent the steam-boat?” “If radium costs 
so much how is it that I can have a little of it on a three-dollar watch?” 
“Does a monument have to be something of stone?” 

The attempt was constantly made to point these interests forward to 
physics, chemistry, history, and so forth, since they will be studied in 
high school; and, also, to connect them with other contemporary 
studies, especially the history of civilization (also being undertaken as 
an attempt at enrichment of the curriculum for this class). 


EVALUATION BY THE CHILDREN 


In May, 1924, we asked Miss Sheeky to assign as a topic in English 
composition the question, “Why did you ask to continue biography 
this year?” The reasons given may be catalogued chiefly under a few 
headings: (1) Interesting and enjoyable; (2) gives useful knowledge; 
(3) helps in other studies; (4) gives inspiration to accomplish things; 
(5) gives the pleasure of searching through many books; (6) teaches 
how people achieve great things. “. . . I want to continue biography, 
because it helps us in almost all our subjects.” “One reason why I 
want to continue biography is because I think it is very interesting, 
and it gives me much information on different men. . . .” “Biography 
is very helpful in many ways, for it not only tells us interesting things 
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about great persons, but gives us information on certain facts. . . .” 
“There are many reasons why I like the study of biography. They are 
so numerous I cannot list them all. One of them is because it gives 
us inspiration. It gives us inspiration to do great things, things even 
greater than we are hearing about. It shows that to have inspiration is 
the beginning of all good things.” ‘Biography helps us to know the 
great men, and the good things that have been done in the past, and the 
still greater things that are left to do.” “It surely is interesting to hear, 
once a week, a story of the life of some great person. It is almost as 
interesting to prepare it.” “I wish to continue biography. throughout 
my entire school career, because, first, I like the subject, second, be- 
cause of the knowledge of great men it affords me, and third, because 
of the interesting search through old books, for the facts about the 
persons biographied.” “I like biography because it is interesting and 
it helps us in life. There has certainly been some man or woman that 
did what you would like to do, and take example from.” ‘I think our 
class knows a great deal more about the people of the world than they 
did before.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT AND ADAPTATION 


We are convinced that children 8 to 10 years old, testing above 
150 IQ, become very much interested in the pursuit of biography, and 
that they profit from it in such a way as to justify its inclusion in their 
curriculum. If we were to do the work over again with another group 
like this one, we feel that we could do better. 

We would, for instance, have selected our reference books, and would 
have them in the classroom at the beginning of the project. We would 
provide time to develop the question-box. We would improve our list 
of biographies. We would give more individual guidance in prepara- 
tion of reports. 

With a smaller number of pupils the possibilities of instruction would 
be much greater. Fifteen would, perhaps, be an ideal number of pupils 
for such a class; but, with the conditions of population which prevail, 
it is hardly possible to allow so small a register in a public school. 

The question arises as to how long this project should be carried on. 
Apparently, the children would carry it on for still another year, if 
they were permitted, for several have already selected subjects for next 
year. We would suggest that about one hour a week for one school 
year is sufficient allowance of time. The purpose is not to exhaust the 
field of biography, but to give an introduction to the literature, and 
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to establish certain points of view with regard to eminently valuable 
lives. 

Is the possible usefulness of this report restricted to educators work- 
ing in great centers of population? It is certainly true that the project 
cannot be repeated exactly except in very large cities; for only a very 
large juvenile population will yield as many as twenty-five children, 
highly selected as these were for IQ and age, and within as reasonable 
proximity to a school building. Terman finds in California about one 
child testing as high as 140 IQ for every two hundred and forty school 
children in cities. Children testing above 150 IQ are, of course, very 
much less frequent. Our twenty-six to twenty-eight pupils, therefore, 
represent a good many thousands of unselected children of their age in 
the public schools. Although communities of a size to yield but two or 
three such children cannot adopt the project im toto, the ideas may per- 
haps be adapted to supply extra interests for such pupils. 
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THE SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE IN 
PRACTICE * 


By James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


At the request of Miss Anna L. Force, chairman of the Committee on 
the Status of Classroom Teachers, appointed by the Council of the 
National Education Association, the writer undertook to prepare a re- 
port upon the single salary schedule, what is being done and the prob- 
able effects. In planning the investigation and gathering material I 
had the full codperation of the Bureau of Research of the Association, 
through its administrative head, Mr. John K. Norton. I wish to 
acknowledge his cordial response to my call for help. 

The Bureau of Research was already in possession of certain data, 
collected in 1923, for the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries, of which 
my colleague, Professor E. S. Evenden, was chairman. The list of cities 
reporting single salary schedules to that committee was utilized and 
many hints as to procedure were secured from its experience. 

The nature of the present inquiry can best be learned from the ques- 
tionnaire which was sent out. This ran as follows, except that spaces 
for replies have been omitted: 


1. Do you have a single salary schedule in your system? 

2. If so, what is the minimum? The maximum? 

3. Who receive the minimum? The maximum? 

4. What factors are considered and have a direct effect in determin- 
ing the salary of a given teacher at a given time? 

5. How do you weight each of these factors? 

6. What is the lowest salary paid a college graduate? A normal 
school (2 years) graduate? 

7. What particular college courses do you require for salary in- 
crease? (Specify names, hours, and increases.) 

8. How do your teachers find opportunity to qualify for higher 
salaries? (Please check.) 1. Extension classes. 2. Summer schools. 
3. Leave of absence. 4.  * a 








* This paper was read before the Council of the National Education Association, Chicago, 
February 27, 1924. 
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9. What was the chief consideration leading to the introduction of 
the single salary schedule? 

10. What are the chief difficulties encountered in administering a 
single salary schedule? 

11. What, in your opinion, has been its effect (please suggest the 
basis of your opinion) ? 

12. What modifications do you intend to make in your present plan? 

13. Please include copy of salary schedule with your reply. 


One hundred and sixty-five copies of the questionnaire were sent out 
and ninety replies were received. There was no follow-up; time did 
not permit. To the direct question, “Do you have a single salary 
schedule in your system?” nineteen correspondents replied, “No.” 
Since many of these systems have heretofore been counted in estimates 
of the spread of the single salary idea, it is obvious that previous esti- 
mates are too high. The Southern California Committee, for example, 
reported that one hundred and fifty-four cities in the school year, 
1922-23, were operating on this basis. This is about 16 per cent. 
From seventy-five to a hundred is probably nearer the truth. 

The figures will vary in accordance with a wide and narrow inter- 
pretation of the term single salary schedule. In this report the term 
is taken to mean a single schedule for all classroom teachers. The 
effect of its introduction is to assure elementary teachers compensa- 
tion equal to that of high school teachers, provided that certain condi- 
tions are met. These include equally good academic and professionai 
preparation, equal length of service, and equal efficiency. That is, no 
discrimination in favor of high school teachers is made on the ground 
that their work is either more important, more difficult, or more exact- 
ing in point of knowledge and ability. The knowledge and ability 
required may not be the same in the two positions but it is equally 
worthy and difficult to attain. The service rendered is also equally 
valuable and deserving of reward. 

The facts obtained as to minimum and maximum salaries paid in 
the cities reporting may be summarized as follows: The minimum is 
usually paid to graduates of a two-year normal school course without 
experience in teaching. Some smaller cities in the list are apparently 
obliged to employ persons with still less preparation. Many cities, on 
the other hand, provide for a period of probation or Pore: during 
which candidates for appointment receive only a noming! salary. 

The maximum salary is reserved for persons who have obtained a 
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Master’s degree or made preparation equally extensive and who have 
had ten years of successful experience. A minority place this standard 
at graduation from a four-year college or professional course. The 
tendency seems to be to arrange the schedule so as to be able to recog. 
nize the ablest teachers which the system is likely to obtain without 
making unreasonable demands. At present, it appears, from seven to 
ten years of experience are regarded as essential to ripeness and the 
Doctor’s degree as negligible. 

The differential in salary as between the graduate of a two-year 
normal school course and the graduate of a four-year college or profes- 
sional course is comparatively small. This appears in the following 
table: 


Minimum Salary Minimum Salary 

Size of City Normal School Graduate College Graduate 
eee $1,200 $1,400 
SOGG0 CO BFOOGD. 2. a ccccccsccccces 1,100 1,300 
BRGD CH SOMGO. cc cccccsescoccese 1,000 1,250 
SPE NG vp ccksisedsccssineis 1,000 1,240 
OS err re 1,000 1,240 


What the teachers in these cities may aspire to is shown in the 
following: 


Range of Maximum Average of the 
Size of City Salary Schedule Maxima of This Group 
RI I IE oon chet sdviccsciciese $2,150-3,080 $2,550 
BOER BO SORB0G. 6c ccc ceccccviccces 1,500-3,000 2,260 
SN. onc tc csc ccccesese 1,500-2,750 2,242 
so fives aie madie dau. 1 ,200-2,500 1,887 
ee i oc ocecccosssicces 1,200-2,600 1,772 


The factors that appear to be taken into account in determining the 
salary of a given teacher at a given time include: 

1. Academic and professional training. 

2. Length of service. 

3. Degree of merit. 

4. Sex (in several cases). 


In general no clear distinction is made between academic and pro- 
fessional training. Few correspondents indicate definitely whether 
they do or do not attempt to maintain a balance as between the two. 
It seems probable that at present those administering single salary 
schedules accept as on a par in determining a teacher’s place on the 
schedule one year of academic study in an accredited institution and 
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one year of professional study in an accredited institution, whether 
college, normal school, or university. Some do attempt, as we shall see, 
to distinguish in the matter of yearly or other increments. It goes 
without saying that the question is a delicate one. 

Length of service is almost always counted. Here, there is less diffi- 
culty but, even so, need of caution. The higher salaries are not usually 
paid to those who have not given at least a certain specified amount of 
service in the given city. 

The practice as to merit varies widely. There is evident a tendency 
to avoid connecting it directly with salary. Only a minority attempt 
to distinguish degrees of merit and apportion salary increases accord- 
ingly. A typical instance of doing so is that of a city which rates its 
teachers A, B, C, and D. A teacher rated A receives $75 annual in- 
crement; one rated B, $50; one rated C, $25; and one rated D, no in- 
crement at all. The latter is placed on probation and dropped after one 
year if the rating does not improve. Such a scheme is exceptional. 
The trend appears to be toward rating the teachers as satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, and after a reasonable time, if the teacher does not 
improve, to separate him from the system. No city reports a condition 
of permanent tenure which prevents this. 

The question of sex is evidently troublesome. Several correspondents 
assume that men teachers are needed and say that they provide for 
“stepping up” the salaries of men from two hundred to six hundred 
dollars above those of women of equal preparation and experience, 
explaining that the laws of supply and demand must be obeyed. No 
reference is made, however, to scienti:.. evidence which might prove 
that men are indispensable. 

Answers made to the question, “How do you weight these factors?” 
do not lend themselves to organization. As stated above, academic and 
professional training are not usually distinguished. Experience is al- 
most always considered quantitatively. Merit is comparatively seldom 
reckoned in quantitative terms. The general practice may be summed 
up thus: Place the teacher on the schedule in accordance with his prep- 
aration and, in many cases, experience; advance him year by year on a 
regular scale, with additional increments for additional preparation. 

Question 7, “What particular college courses do you require for sal- 
ary increase?” elicited few specific facts. Many administrators do not 
attempt to influence the teachers in this regard. There is a marked 
tendency, however, to safeguard the point in some way. The most 
common phrase is, “with the approval of the superintendent.” This 
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leaves the initiative with the individual teacher, but provides for check. 
ing abuses and for guidance. That no superintendent can agree to 
accept for credit, as of equal value for all teachers, whatever courses 
they may choose to take, in whatever institution they may select, js 
obvious. But that a superintendent might be tempted to evade his 
responsibility in this respect is equally obvious. The future of the 
movement may turn upon this point.’ 

Opportunities to qualify for higher salaries are limited only by the 
number of means available for ‘training teachers in service.” Exten- 
sion classes, summer schools, and leave of absence for study or travel 
are most frequently mentioned. One system has a salary committee 
made up of teachers and principals which meets fortnightly and appor- 
tions credit for attendance on association meetings, for travel, etc., etc. 
This ought to be democratic enough for anybody. At least one large 
system now provides for sabbatical leave with part pay. 

The consideration leading most directly to the introduction of the 
single salary schedule appears to be a desire to establish justice, fair- 
ness, and equality. This conclusion is borne out by the replies to the 
question, “What has been the effect?” Where before was agitation and 
dissatisfaction, all is now quiet and peace. Evidently the elementary 
teachers themselves have had something to do with bringing about the 
change. This is suggested also by the repeated references to the prin- 
ciple that elementary school work is equally important and quite as 
difficult as high school work. 

But many of the superintendents who replied were moved by a more 
far-reaching motive. They want better elementary schools and in order 
to get them, they must have better teachers. Hence adequate prepara- 
tion must be rewarded. A teacher, moreover, who has proved herself 
fully competent to handle a lower grade must not be tempted to leave 
it for a higher by the lure of more pay. Better preparation, continued 
improvement, more permanent tenure,—these, as means to better op- 
portunity for the pupils, are the real and fundamental considerations. 

The effects are almost uniformly said to be good. In the two or three 
cases reported otherwise, it is a curious fact that the system was intro- 
duced by the predecessor of the one who reports. The workers are said 
to be now happy and contented. The scheme is judged fairer than the 
old and agitation is ended. A great impetus to study is provided,— 
“87 per cent of the teachers went to summer school the next season,” 


1One superintendent has constructed a sort of “‘interest’’ table, reading in terms of 
vos of experience and “majors” of college work. Apparently the “cashier” does the 
rest 
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one declares. “It keeps teachers alive.” “It destroys the enmity which 
existed between the high school and the elementary teachers.” “It has 
raised the standards below the high school.” These are typical 
statements. 

Those who oppose, a very small minority, say that the new schedule 
rewards inefficiency. ‘‘It will drive men out of the profession.” Merit 
is a better criterion than college preparation to use in determining 
salary. 

Difficulties in administering the single salary schedule are freely 
admitted. To appraise college credits is not easy. Over-interest in 
securing credits arises. Experience is likely to weigh too little. It is 
hard to give proper recognition to merit. The general schedule is too 
low to hold men. Tradition must be overcome. The danger of union- 
izing, that is, leveling, without regard to service must be avoided. 
There is danger that money will figure too largely in the teacher’s aims. 

The majority, however, report no such difficulties. Nor is there any 
consensus as to needed modifications in the scheme as in effect now. 
The time elapsed since it was adopted in nearly all of the places report- 
ing is too short to permit of any very definite weaknesses in the scheme 
becoming apparent. 

By way of comment, I wish to add that, human nature being what it 
is, we have good reason to suppose that the single salary schedule will 
tend to become automatic. Once the principle is established that high 
school and elementary school teachers are equal, why not all teachers, 
irrespective of merit, length of service, or preparation? Merit, since 
it is hardest to evaluate, would be the first to go. The influence of such 
a change upon teaching could not be other than disastrous. At present 
teaching is a profession and not a trade. 

Administrators must accept responsibility as to what constitutes the 
best professional preparation. If any course in an arts college is as 
good as any other and equal to a course in education as preparation 
for whatever task the teacher may have to undertake, then the whole 
movement for professional schools of education is abortive. If, on the 
other hand, courses in method may be substituted for courses in needed 
subject matter, then “preparation” for the work of a particular position 
is only a name. Superintendents seem to be generally awake to these 
issues. 

The differential between the salary of the graduate of a two-year 
normal school course and the graduate of a full four-year course is too 
small. It averages at present only about $225. Few will be induced 
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to spend two additional years at a cost of many times this amount by 
such a reward. The difference in the value of the service which can be 
rendered by the two groups is inadequately represented by it. 

Rating schemes now in use will prove unequal to the strain which 
the operation of the new schedule will put upon them. They should be 
better adapted to the individual case; they should put more stress on 
results achieved and less on traits of personality believed to be favor- 
able to good teaching; and, above all, they should be worked out and 
applied codperatively. 

This applies to the single salary schedule itself. The teachers who 
study it and who undertake to help make it a success will bear a de- 
cidedly better relation to it and to the schools than teachers to whom 
it is merely announced. This seems to be widely but by no means 
universally understood. 

Finally, the considerations which have led to the introduction of the 
single salary schedule for teachers will inevitably lead in due time to 
the establishment of similar schedules for principals. Time was when 
the importance of school work with younger pupils was seldom recog- 
nized. Most of the responsibility for their training was borne by the 
home. With the passing years the school has become increasingly im- 
portant and early formative influences have been more justly weighed. 
Now few would deny that the older the pupil the less he needs a 
teacher at all; the more he can do for himself. 

A modern platoon school in a large city, with nearly a hundred teach- 
ers, a resident psychologist, and highly differentiated courses has little 
in common with the “deestrict” school of our fathers. It calls for a 
high order of ability and entails heavy responsibility upon its general 
manager. The public is gradually awakening to this fact. The salary 
schedules of elementary school principals will not long continue to end 
where those of high school principals begin. 


























EDUCATIVE EQUIPMENT AND ITS USE 


As SHOWN IN THE RURAL EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


By FANNIE WycHE DUNN 


Educational Adviser Representing Teachers College, 
Quaker Grove School 


The outstanding problem of the one-teacher school is the profitable 
use of its pupils’ time. What is there for them to do that they can do 
much of the time unaided, and without the compulsion of the watchful 
teacher’s eye? What equipment will stimulate them to profitable ac- 
tivity and make possible the execution of enterprises with outcomes in 
the line of educational objectives? From the initiation of the Ex- 
perimental Rural School of Teachers College, this problem has been 
given particular attention, and an effort has been made to try out all 
promising types of educational material. 

Very different conditions prevail in the case of primary and advanced 
pupils. The pupils of the upper grades of rural schools are more often 
than otherwise serious in purpose. They want education and are capable 
of making educational objectives their own. They appreciate the 
worth of hard work and are willing to apply themselves diligently. 
Their waking hours out of school are largely filled with physical and 
manual occupations,—the walk to and from school, chores of barn and 
kitchen, and even the heavier phases of farm work. There is little avail- 
able time at home for reading and study. For them the school hours 
are ordinarily all too short for the library work, English composition, 
arithmetical computation, and various industrial and constructive ac- 
tivities incident to realizing the ends which are set up as a result of the 
daily life of the school group. 

For the upper grades, therefore, there are three major essentials: 
(1) an ideal and habit of good school citizenship; (2) sufficient class 
or conference periods with the teacher to bring into the common con- 
sciousness and help to formulate problems or purposes for attack, and 
from time to time, to take stock of progress and clear away difficulties; 
(3) materials to be used in independent effort by individuals or groups 
295 
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toward the ends that have been set up. Under these conditions pupils 
of the four and five upper grades can ordinarily occupy themselves 
profitably without direct teacher supervision during two-thirds of the 
school day. 

For the first three grades, however, the six-hour school day is unduly 
long. The degree of quiet essential in a school room where five other 
classes are engaged in study, limits to a considerable extent the range 
of possible activities. Original tendencies enormously important for 
education are multiform mental activity, multiform physical activity, 
and voice play. By nature the little child is continually in active mo- 
tion, running, jumping, climbing, dancing; and continually chattering, 
asking questions, telling his simple adventures, or carrying on dialogues 
with imaginary companions. In the rural school he must considerably 
repress the last two of these valuable tendencies for the sake of his 
fellows in more advanced grades. The first tendency is limited in its 
operation by the fact that the primary child is, as yet, unable to 
utilize printed symbols as a means of enlarging his experience and sat- 
isfying his curious mind, so that he is thrown back on concrete factors 
of his environment for stimuli to mental activity. Moreover, he is so 
unskilled in all matters where the habits he is forming are significant 
outcomes that the products of his activities need frequently to be in- 
spected for errors and false starts; and his concepts are so crude and 
his standards so low that he tends to complete an undertaking hur- 
riedly and roughly, and then finds himself at a loss for something more 
to do. 

It is, therefore, much more difficult with the primary than with the 
upper grade pupils to utilize with profit and without serious injury a 
considerable proportion of each day in unsupervised occupation. The 
problems with them are, first, to find materials and methods whereby, 
in the time that it is possible for the teacher to give them, sufficient 
stimulation, instruction, guidance, and criticism may be afforded to 
make possible their satisfactory performance of a desirable amount of 
work; and, second, to provide conditions and materials for free play of 
types adapted to unavoidable school room limitations, yet productive 
of such unspecialized growth as comes to a child from the quieter 
activities of a good home. 

The most important educational equipment for the upper grades is a 
good school library. Much care has been used in assembling and mak- 
ing available such a library in the Rural Experimental School. 
Books are kept in the schoolroom on open shelves to which the pupils 
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have free access. There are definite spaces for upper and for lower 
grade books, and for different classes of books. Bulletins are classified 
and kept in labeled bulletin boxes. There are two reading tables in 
different corners of the room for upper and lower grade pupils, respec- 
tively. A charging system is in effect, and pupils may freely draw 
books to take home. The care of the library is in the hands of pupils 
elected by the school for that service. The following extracts from two 
years’ issues of the school journal, The Quaker News, and from min- 
utes of the Book Club and the Young American Club of the school dur- 
ing a similar period, indicate the nature of the educative activities 
which result from the possession of this type of equipment. 


Working Together 


In our school we learn to work together. One noon, Miss Everett, our teacher, 
gave nearly all of us children on the A and B group side of the room something 
to do with the new library books which came. The big boys went down to Will- 
son’s after the new books and then unwrapped them. One boy wrote the names 
of the books and as soon as he had that done another boy took the book to a 
table where one of us girls stamped it, and then someone would take the books 
up to the other table where two girls sat, one to paste in little pockets for cards, 
and another to write the cards. We had it all done in a short time, when if 
one did it, it would have taken a long time. 


We have been cataloging books. We each take a book and we put the contents 
in alphabetical order. 


Every time we find a good article on any subject we make a card for it showing 
the book and pages. 


The meeting was called to order by the president. It was moved and seconded 
that we keep the old librarians for the rest of the year. 

It was moved and seconded that we have a program meeting once every month. 

It was moved and seconded to have a filing clerk to file cards which tell where 
we have found articles which help us in our work. 

It was moved and seconded that books should be checked up by one o'clock. 


It was moved and seconded that the A and B groups could get books any time 
of the day. When the librarian is having a class you should put the cards up on 
top of the card box. 

It was moved and seconded that we should make a Book Club Poster. 


It was moved and seconded that we have cards for the magazines as well as the 
books. 


We also decided to report to Miss Everett or the librarians if we tore any books 
or found them torn so that they could be mended before they got worse. 
Motions were carried. 


We use a good many reference books. Some of the books we use for reference 
are: Allen’s New Europe, and Carpenter’s Europe. The ones we use the most are 
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the Encyclopedias. In class Miss Everett puts on an outline and we each copy 
it in our notebooks. We make up the outline from what we have found in the 
reference books. 


Morning Exercises 


For morning exercises we have been reading. We do it by groups. The C group 
has one morning, the B group has another, and the A group another. We have 
been having different people read each morning. There is a captain of each 
group, and the captain must see that his people that have stories to read are 
ready. If his people don’t read their stories out loud beforehand they can not 
read them before the school. Sometimes the group might have a little play. The 
little children are very interested in some of the stories. These exercises are in 
charge of the Book Club. 


Sometimes for our morning exercise we take great men’s birthdays and look 
them up in books to tell about. We tell about them and read poems about the 
people’s birthdays. Sometimes we play records that they composed. For each 
month we look up the great men’s birthdays and appoint the people to take them. 

During February we celebrated the birthdays of Charles Dickens, Thomas Edi- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, St. Valentine, George Washington, James Russell Lowell, 
Felix Mendelssohn, George Handel, and Henry W. Longfellow. 


Book Club Meetings 


The meeting was called to order by the president. The minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read and approved. The purpose of this meeting was to have a Lincoln 
program. 

Gertrude told about his boyhood. [Iola told about his manhood. 

Francis Drake told of his life when he was older and elected President. Then 
Kenneth read a poem called “My Captain.” Then Margaret read a poem about 
Lincoln. Then the president announced that Miss Everett would explain it. 


A Book Report 

“Andersen’s Fairy Tales” is a very good book to read, if you like to imagine dif- 
ferent things. Sometimes when I am too sleepy to study my lessons but want to 
do something, I get this fairy tale book and begin to imagine different things. 

One of the stories I read in this book is “The Tinder Box,” which tells about 
how a soldier got rich and married the princess. Another story is Thumbelina; 
this story tells how many adventures Thumbelina had and whom she married. 
The Swineherd was another story. There are very many stories in this fairy tale 
book. I can’t summarize them all, but if you like fairy tales just read it, and you 
will know all of the stories as well as I do and better. 

This book, if it is just fairy tales, teaches us if we are unkind and untrue we will 
not get along nearly as well as if we were true and kind. 


The following is a complete list of the books named by the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils last June in response to 
the request, “Write the names of the three books you like best of all 
you have ever read.” 
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Wide, Wide World Stories of Great Americans 
Little Women Legends of Norseland 

Heidi History Stories of Other Lands 
The Harvester The Little Lame Prince 

Freckles Treasure Island 

The White Flag Juan and Juanita 

Robin Hood Lady Green Satin 

Tom Sawyer Barbara’s Philippine Journey 
Two Little Confederates Tom Swift and His Submarine 
Flamingo Feather Don Strong and the Wolf Patrol 
The Deer Slayer Little Men 

Glengarry School Days The Personal History of David Cop- 
Clematis perfield 

Sara Crewe Lady Jane 

Arabian Nights An Old Fashioned Girl 

“All of James F. Cooper’s Books” Beautiful Joe 

Fifty Famous Stories Stories of Other Lands 

ZEsop’s Fables Colonial Days 

Peter Pan In the Green Fields 


In the Land of the Head Hunters 


As will be seen from this list and from references in the children’s 
account of their library work, the library consists of general reference 
books, reference and supplementary books in the various school sub- 
jects, bulletins from state and federal departments of agriculture or 
labor, and a carefully chosen collection of literature suitable for pupils 
of elementary grade. (One or two questionable books which the in- 
formed observer will detect in the list of best liked books are not in 
the school library.) A particularly valuable part of the library is a 
series of juvenile encyclopedias, Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, 
which is used by children from the fourth grade up, and to which they 
turn for many types of information. One boy, in search of more 
practice examples in addition, went to the encyclopedia for them. His 
quest was practically the only one that has been in vain. Another 
much used shelf of books consists of those on natural science, consist- 
ing mainly of handbooks, among which Dana’s How to Know the Wild 
Flowers, Reed’s Pocket Guides to Flowers, Butterflies, and Birds, 
Georgia’s Manual of Weeds, Dickinson’s Moths and Butterflies; Com- 
stock’s Handbook of Nature Study, and Blanchan’s Bird Neighbors 
have proved particularly useful. 

Next to the library, and excluding the provision of adequate ma- 
terials of such usual types as pencils, paper, crayons, maps, globe, 
blackboard, etc., the equipment for cooking and cleaning is perhaps 
most important for the older pupils, as well as of hygienic and educa- 
tional value for the younger children. The school, which is of old- 
fashioned structure, with an entry about eight feet wide extending 
across the entire front of the building, has one end of this entry fitted 
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up as a kitchen. Here are a three-burner oil stove, large kettles and 
other essential cooking utensils; a cupboard and kitchen cabinet where 
a supply of china, tin ware, knives, forks, and spoons, bought by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, is kept, particularly for use in their social 
meetings. Oil-cloth covers are used on the desks, when serving a hot 
lunch. A pump, sink, individual aluminum drinking cups, each hanging 
on its own labeled hook, for each child; hand basins, dish pans, a small 
laundry tub, wash board, ironing board and irons, brooms, floor 
brushes, and dust pans, a kitchen table, paper towels and dish towels, 
hemmed by the children and washed by them after each use are all to 
be found here. The walls of this kitchen space are papered with wash- 
able wall covering to a height of five feet; clean scrim curtains hang 
at its two windows; and a growing plant stands on the window ledge. 
All the work of cooking and serving the hot dish at noon is done by 
the children, boys and girls participating on equal terms; oil cloths are 
wiped clean after each use, and crumbs are carefully brushed up from 
desks and floors by monitors appointed in turn for this duty, while 
periodic cleaning days keep woodwork, windows, and cupboards in 
shining order. The children’s own accounts of activities in which they 
utilize the kitchen equipment are quoted below: 


We started our hot lunch work on November 1. 

For hot lunch we sometimes have cocoa, beans, and boiled potatoes. When we 
started our hot lunch work we had apple sauce. But we are supposed to live up 
to three standards. These standards are: serve foods which save time, are easy to 
furnish, and that are nutritious. We thought apple sauce did not fit the three 
standards so we did not cook it any more. 


We have two servers for each week. We have five cooks a week, each working 
two days, so everyone will have a turn cooking. Whoever are cooks wash dishes, 
too. 

We have our milk business fixed so every family brings a quart a week. 

We are studying about food in arithmetic too. We find the per cents and 
weights of foodstuffs. 

Sometimes for our hygiene lessons we make rules for cooking and taking care 
of things in our kitchen. We also plan what to have for hot lunch. 


It was decided to have a chief cook for one month. Her duties are to see that 
the kitchen is always clean, help the cook when needed and appoint dishwashers 
and cooks when regular ones are absent. It was decided that in addition to her 
other duties the chief cook should inspect all cupboards and see that the cooks or 
the housekeeper have them clean. It was moved and seconded that the cooks 
should post a list of the dishes to be served. It was moved and seconded that the 
servers should clean up after dinner and see that the room is straight. Clarence 
and Francis should set the table when we have visitors come for dinner. 
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We had a discussion about washing our hands before we ate. 
A motion was carried that William should be in charge, and see that the little 
folks wash their hands. We are supposed to start five minutes of twelve. 


We made some hygiene charts about foodstuffs. We made four. We first made 
the names of the charts and pasted them on gray paper. The names of them are 
Regulating Foods, Vitamins, Carbohydrates and Fats or Energy Foods, and Pro- 
teins or Building Foods. We cut pictures out of magazines to put on them. 


We girls are learning to sew this year. Some of us can sew a little, but we want 
to know more about it. 

First we made dust cloths. Next we made dish cloths. Now we are making 
aprons. We have not been working on them for quite a while because of Christ- 
mas. We have dish towels to hem next. 


On Visiting Night we served refreshments. Gertrude, William, and Margaret 
made cocoa. We served cookies too. We served eighty people. The next morn- 
ing Clarence and Gertrude came and washed all the dishes. 


One day two of us children and our neighbor, Mrs. Wilson, canned tomatoes 
which were out of our school garden. 

At noon I washed some of the tomatoes off so that they would be ready to be 
cooked, and we lit the oil stove so that it would be burned up bright and hot. 
Two of the boys took a basket and picked some tomatoes. 


In the afternoon when Mrs. Wilson got to school the two children went out and 
skinned the tomatoes which were in hot water. As soon as we got enough for 
one can she put them in the kettle to cook. Then she took a spoon and put 
them in a can. Sometimes when we were washing the tomatoes Mrs. Wilson would 
get those that we skinned all canned. Then she would help us skin them. When 
we got those all skinned and washed that were in the basket we would send the two 


boys out into the garden for more. We put up seventeen cans of tomatoes that 
day. 


Monday, February 18, there was a cleaning up day. We were divided up into 
groups and each did our work. Some of the older people cleaned the woodwork 
in the kitchen and the four posts in the school room. Some of those who were 
cleaning up the kitchen cleaned the cupboards and cabinet. I was sewing curtains. 
Some of the boys worked in the garage. Everything looked very nice and clean. 
Gertrude, Margaret, Kenneth, and some others helped scrub the doors and walls. 


The A group have been learning about decimals. Their study is based on their 
hygiene of food work. 


Perhaps third in importance for the older pupils should be mentioned 
the playground equipment. Country children have a great deal of ex- 
ercise in the course of their ordinary lives, but it is too much of one 
type. It is usually work of a rather routine nature, involving often 
slow and plodding movements and a stooped posture. They need 
exercise involving free play of the limbs, erect posture, a spirit of 
sport, and team play. Besides a space in which to play, comparatively 
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little equipment is necessary to secure these desirable qualities. A 
baseball, bat, and perhaps a catcher’s glove; a football, a volley ball 
or basket ball, a jumping pit and standards, which the boys can make 
themselves, are among the most useful equipment for the older pupils. 
For the younger pupils, seesaws, a sandbin, rubber balls of several 
sizes, an indoor baseball and bat, and a supply of beanbags are specially 
desirable. This equipment is provided in the Rural Experimental 
School. In addition to this, a large number of the children bring their 
sleds to school during the snowy months, to take advantage of the fine 
hillsides which are near by. A few of the children’s own accounts of 
their outdoor sports follow: 


We have very much fun at noon, because we have so many different kinds of 
games to play. We girls jump rope, play volley-ball, play endball, see which one 
can throw the ball the farthest, play baseball, beefsteak, hide-and-go-seek, tag, 
catch, and lots of other things. The little children sometimes jump rope, jump in 
the sawdust, play house, play ball, and lots of other games. 

The big boys play baseball, catch, beefsteak, and many other games. We do not 
just stand around and not know what to do but we just have a good time. 


We are always playing and learning many kinds of games. Our most successful 
new game we have been playing is Bean Bag. One of the boys made a standard 
with two holes in each corner and one in the middle. 

We have two sides. Sometimes the girls play against the boys. Each person 
has four throws; each person tries to throw all the bean bags into the hole that 
counts the most. 


Our Happy Field Day 


We had our iield day on May 23. We first had our grand march. 

Then everyone sang America, saluted the flag, gave the county song and yell, 
then each school gave its yells or songs. 

Next the five and six-year-old children ran, then the seven and eight, next the 
nine and ten, next the eleven, then the twelve and over. The girls out of each group 
always ran first, then the boys. 

Next came the ball throw. The twelve and over threw it first. Then the ones 
under twelve. 

The boys had jumping next. They jumped high and long both. 

Then it was lunch time. Nearly everyone ate by the brook. They had ice 
cream to sell at noon time. After lunch we had the grand march. We had our 
yells, songs, flag salute, and everything the same as we had in the morning. 

Both schools then had folk dances and games. 

Then we had the game of end ball. One school was playing against the other. 
We played ten minutes first, stopped ten minutes, then played ten minutes again. 
Quaker got twenty-four and Allamuchy got twelve. After we played the ten 
minutes the last time we all rushed in the center and gave Allamuchy a cheer for 
playing well. Then Allamuchy gave us a cheer. 

We all went home happy; that is the reason I called it our happy field day. 
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In December we are having a lot of fun. We are riding down hill. Some of the 
boys put their sleds in front of the others and stop them. One of the boys put 
his sled in front of Gertrude and she told the teacher. Miss Everett said, “Let us 
talk this over together and try to find a way for us all to have a good time at 


” 


noon.” So we decided we must go down on the right side, and come up on the 
left side, and take the others that haven’t sleds. We are obeying the rules we 
made and like them very m«ch. 

Lack of space precludes more than brief mention of other equipment 
useful for upper grades. The victrola must not be overlooked. 

We use our victrola in many different ways. 

One way we use it is for a signal. When the music plays it means stand and 
mark time. Then a boy says, “Forward,” then we march out. 

Another way we use our victrola is to dance by. We set it out on the porch and 
Cornelius takes care of it. 

We also use it for pastime. Sometimes we play pieces on it for pastime. 

We use it also for the little ones to listen to. They keep time with it. Some 
times they sing Rock-a-Bye Baby with it. 


One of the most important of these uses is the provision of music 
for folk dances, of which all the grades know many. The piano is a 
much less valuable piece of equipment. Probably for very few rural 
schools is it worth its cost, because often no pianist, or only a poor 
one, is available. We use ours for certain signals, and when an upper 
grade pupil, who takes music lessons, plays simple hymn accompani- 
ments for opening exercises. One definite aim of the teacher has been 
to familiarize the children with the finest of the old hymns, since many 
of the children would not otherwise become acquainted with them. A 
few pupils, chiefly among the older boys, have discovered that they can 
pick out tunes for themselves, and take great pleasure in playing over 
the simple melodies of the primary children’s songs. If the teacher 
were a skilled pianist, the instrument would be more useful, for the 
children enjoy listening to the music and singing to its accompaniment. 
The teacher does, however, find the piano of use in learning the air of 
rote songs to be taught to the school. 

There is a good supply of garden tools; rakes and hoes of suitable 
sizes for both primary and advanced pupils, spades, shovels, spading 
forks. Frequent mention is found in the school paper of cleaning the 
large school grounds, which has many fine oak and maple trees, an excel- 
lent growth of wild grass and many wild flowers in their season. The 
yard is raked; sod removed from the roadside and set out on bare spots; 
trees and shrubs planted; a cold frame made and cultivated; and 
flower seeds, roots, and bulbs planted. The school vegetable garden 
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was given up because the children’s help was so necessary for work 
on the home farm during the summer months. For the children to 
keep the weeds down and the soil cultivated in the school garden 
during this season forced an unreasonable sacrifice on the fathers, 

A work bench with hammers, saws, scroll saws, planes, etc., makes 
possible the woodwork that is necessary for realizing purposes that 
naturally arise. The children make such needed articles as a fruit 
cupboard, towel roller, eraser tray, bean bag board, doll-house and 
furniture, counters for the play store, shelves for lunch boxes, easel 
for fresco painting, supports for the Christmas trees, Christmas gifts 
such as footstools or jointed toys, guns for the dramatization of Miles 
Standish, etc. Nothing more ambitious has been attempted, chiefly 
because the time the children have to devote to their school work is 
too limited to admit of it. 

Mention might be made also of various table games and of the prac- 
tice material for arithmetic. Checkers and dominoes are available 
for stormy noontimes, as are also the games of Authors, Flags, and 
Birds. The Best Times Table Game manufactured by Parker Brothers 
Game Company, Salem, Massachusetts, has been very useful in teach- 
ing difficult number combinations, and there are numerous kinds of 
number cards for drill on various processes made with the school’s 
price and sign marker. The children, working in pairs, use these in 
drilling each other. The Courtis Practice Tests in Arithmetic and the 
Studebaker Practice Exercises have both been used and have proved 
practicable for an upper grade pupil to administer, the teacher having 
only to inspect the pupil’s record cards once or twice a week in order to 
determine which children are in blind alleys and give these the neces- 
sary individual help. 

During the last year considerable individual work in arithmetic, after 
the order of the Dalton and Winnetka plans, was used and found of 
value. “Contracts” have been prepared for every grade studying 
arithmetic, and furnish children exercises progressing according to 
their respective abilities. More material of the same kind will be 
made during this year as it is needed. 

Much use is made of notebooks and scrapbooks of various kinds. 
The pupils collect and mount pictures, draw maps, write descriptive 
accounts, and make original drawings, using a wide range of subjects,— 
journey books, occupations, inventions, cotton, wool, etc. Outline 
maps, drawing paper, paste and colored paper for decorative covers 
are available. Some excellent collections of leaves and flowers have 
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been made and mounted. Each pupil of the upper grades has a loose- 
Jleaf notebook cover, and all written work is kept in it. A most useful 
piece of school equipment, from the standpoint of time saving, is the 
paper-cutter; for with it a pupil can cut quickly and accurately draw- 
ing paper, tag board cards, or other supplies that would take many 
hours of teacher time to cut with scissors; and teacher time is our 
scarcest commodity, to be most economically expended. 

Some of the equipment already mentioned serves the primary pupils 
as well as those more advanced; for example, the victrola, kitchen 
equipment, carpenter’s and garden tools, piano, paper-cutter, play- 
ground equipment, bean bags, dominoes, and part of the library. There 
is a special shelf of books suited to the first and second grades. For 
the beginners there are picture books, with simple verses or stories that 
they may soon learn to read or that the second or third grade children 
may read to them. It is quite common for one of the more advanced 
primary pupils to sit at the low, round library table and read to a 
surrounding group. There are several illustrated Mother Goose 
Rhymes, Little Black Sambo, Peter Rabbit, The Little Red Hen, The 
Three Bears, The House That Jack Built, Chicken Little, Alphabet 
Books, etc. Frequently very good copies of most of these can be 
found at the ten cent store. We find it well to buy paper-covered 
copies if they are well printed and illustrated, and then replace them 
from time to time; for, in spite of much care for clean hands, frequent 
use by five- and six-year-olds dims the freshness of a book and makes 
it after a while far from an attractive object. There are, however, a 
number of well-bound picture and rhyme books. Besides these picture 
books, there is a good collection of the best primers and first and 
second readers (only one or two of a kind). Each primary child has 
one of these in his desk to read during free time, to be replaced by 
another as soon as he has finished it. 

Material graded in difficulty has been provided for primary reading 
seatwork or exercises leading thereto. For the beginners, or the 
I B grade, the material is as follows: 

1. Puzzle pictures. Pictures of animals cut into five or six rec- 
tangular strips. These are in envelopes, with strips in each to make 
two pictures. 

2. Puzzle cubes, with each surface a part of one of six pictures to be 
built with the set. Some of these were obtained at the ten cent store. 

3. Matching of words and pictures, first using guide words under the 
pictures, later with guide words removed. 
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4. Similar exercises, matching colors and color names, first with, 
later without, guides. 

5. Mother Goose verses and puzzle pictures, the pictures cut into 
odd shaped pieces of good size, the verses cut into lines and phrases, 
These are built up, first with and later without a guide. 

6. Similar exercises, matching to pictures and arranging in proper 
sequence, sentences from the familiar tales which they illustrate, for 
example, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, The Little Red Hen, Little 
Black Sambo, etc. 

The advanced first grade, or I A, may continue such work, and add 
to it longer building exercises, using sentences from their reading les- 
sons, which they arrange in correct sequence. They also follow written 
or printed directions, based on their class reading lessons, which call 
for drawing or construction of some kind; and have exercises, also 
based on their class lessons, of either the sentence completion or the 
yes or no question and answer type. All this work is checked by pupil 
helpers using key cards. This grade also reads supplementary primers 
or easy illustrated books for seat-work. They may also use exercises 
of the easier types suggested for the II B grade. 

In II B, or the beginning of the second year, various types of exer- 
cises are provided, involving the matching of words with corresponding 
phrases, sentences or questions. Some are of the sentence completion 


type, as: 


ee ee ee (milk) 
ee (wool) 
ee ee ee (eggs) etc.; 


others involve classification: as things that fly, things that swim, etc.; 
others answer “how many” questions with numbers; or ask questions 
that are answered by pictures; others call for checking (x) the state- 
ments that are true; others match opposites, etc. There are also exer- 
cises in following directions, involving drawing or some form of paper 
or clay construction. Grades II A and III B have more difficult exer- 
cises of similar types. Both second and third grades have silent 
reading in text-books for which check cards have been provided to 
test comprehension of the matter read. Cards for this purpose have 
been prepared for a primer, a first reader, and some second readers. 
These books are required reading. Pupils progress in them at their 
own rate. When a child finishes a story, he gets the question and 
answer cards which belong to it, and by matching questions and answers 
correctly, demonstrates his comprehension of what he has read. This 
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work is checked by a pupil of the intermediate or advanced group, 
using a key check card to insure his own accuracy. 

Such exercises as these would be out of the question for any but the 
smallest classes if the teacher had to prepare from day to day the 
material needed for them. Devising them requires much time as well 
as ability; there is not blackboard room available to write the direc- 
tions for them, and preparing daily separate slips of directions for 
each pupil, even with the aid of hectograph, calls for more time than 
the busy teacher has. Moreover, the exercises must be of a type which 
requires little or no writing by the pupils. The solution of these 
difficulties lies in a permanent equipment for such exercises, on cards 
of stout tag board, filed in envelopes of uniform size for ready refer- 
ence, and in some system of filing so simple that the children who are 
to use them, or pupil helpers, can find and check the exercises. 

The paucity of commercial material has in the past thrown upon 
the teacher the burden of preparing all such material. Publishers of 
school supplies are beginning to realize and meet the need. Especially 
good material is now afforded by the Plymouth Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
in their Illustrated Vocabulary, G 3022; G 3024; Seatwork in Classi- 
fying, R 921, R 922; Sentence Completion, R 923; and Following 
Directions, R g10, R 932, R 934, R 935. 

Noble and Noble have an excellent set of Mother Goose verses and 
puzzle pictures; Milton Bradley’s Reading Seatwork, 8295, Set 1 and 
8296, Set 2 are very good; and the Parker Brothers manufacture an 
especially well liked game for word recognition, Guess My Name Game. 
Their Picture Pockets Game is also good for about the third grade. 

The Horn-Shields Flash Cards for exercise in rapid and compre- 
hensive reading are proving of value for every grade in the school, 
but they have been in the school equipment too short a time to explore 
all of their possibilities. 

The Plymouth Press publishes, also, some good card exercises for first 
and second grade arithmetic, the most generally useful being G 305, 
N 408, N 409, N 410, N 401, N 402, N 403, N 404. Milton Bradley’s 
Embeco Perception Cards for number work are also helpful. 

All of this equipment is used in the Rural Experimental School, and, 
besides these, cards are prepared, as need demands, for any special 
drills. A much liked game is Tens. The pupils have cards on each of 
which is a single figure. The object of the game is to make a sum of 
ten from two or more cards in the hand and on the board. All cards 
so totaled are kept for the player’s final score. For another exercise 
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sums or products are on one side of cards with the factors or addends 
on the other. Children use these to drill themselves on such facts as 
they need, with due attention to speed. Dominoes calls for number 
recognition and simple addition, and Ring Toss, Bean Bag, and similar 
games also produce number outcomes. 

Material for exercises in the tool subjects, useful though it is, is far 
from adequate provision for the all-round development of the primary 
child. In addition to this type of equipment, the Experimental School 
has provision for creative activities of various kinds: dramatic play, 
drawing, and different types of construction, and for games of various 
kinds. There are a long kindergarten table, a low round library table, 
and plenty of kindergarten chairs of two sizes. One corner of the room 
is reserved for a play corner. Here a group of the smallest children 
may almost always be found, sitting at play on the fibre rug which 
covers the floor in this corner, drawing or writing on the small black- 
boards, painting at the easel, tracing pictures on the window pane, or 
sitting in the little chairs, in groups of two or three, reading, sewing, 
or playing games together. A play store occupied part of the space 
for a while. 

First grade children, boys and girls, make their own cloth dolls and 
dress them in simple little dresses or rompers, using the patterns in 
Bonser and Mossman’s Jndustrial Arts for Elementary Schools. The 
second and third grade girls each have a small ten-cent bisque doll, 
and show much ingenuity in devising garments for them, or making 
beddings, curtains, rugs, etc., for the dolls’ house. The latter was made 
by the upper grade boys and furnished by the second, third, and fourth 
grade boys. 

The care of the dolls and the dolls’ house furnishes a never-ceasing 
source of activity for the little girls, but we have as yet not found 
anything of apparently comparable value for the little boys. This 
year we plan to try some whittling, scroll saw work, and Erector con- 
struction. Blocks have proved good within their limitations. We can- 
not afford the Hill floor blocks, but have found the Sta-bilt blocks, 
with pegs to hold them together, very suggestive. One activity of 
enduring charm is the constructing of colored designs with the Em- 
bossing Company’s Color Cubes, but this is too abstract to compare 
with the doll play. The sand-table from time to time makes possible 
the working out of some dominant idea. The second grade worked 
during a whole month last year constructing a village and later were 
similarly interested in making a sand-table farm, but, on the whole, 
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it has been the third and fourth grades, and only certain pupils of those 
grades, who have made considerable use of the sand-table. Incidentally, 
we have found the second grade made most use of it when it was 
emptied of its sand. 

Other minor yet worthwhile activities involving equipment are string- 
ing wooden beads, weaving with oil-cloth mats and thin wood slats, 
macramé cord, or jute (the latter better than macramé for weaving 
circular objects and rugs); paper-doll making and dressing; scrap- 
book making and many other activities involving the use of paste; 
stick printing; paper cutting and poster making; folded paper con- 
struction; plasticene and clay modeling; and design making using 
squared paper. The latter deserves especial mention. The first and 
second grade children love it, and frequently select it for free activity. 
There are a number of Polish children in the primary grades, and they 
show marked ability in combining colors and originating designs. This 
activity was first introduced to prepare designs for rugs for the dolls’ 
house, but it soon came to be chosen for its own sake, beauty appar- 
ently being its own excuse for being. 

The materials for all these types of occupation are kept in low 
cupboards or on tables within easy reach of the little children, and they 
are at liberty, during certain periods of every day, to choose their 
own occupation and carry it out at their own desks, in the play corner, 
or in groups around the small table, according to their selection. At 
other times of the day, they may choose within limitations imposed by 
the necessity for a special degree of quietness for the sake of some 
other group in the room. At still other periods, definite tasks are 
assigned. These are known as “‘work periods,” and even the youngest 
beginners soon come to adopt the work attitude when work time 
arrives. It should be said that sometimes the beginners are very young 
in ability. The state law admits pupils at the age of five, and because 
of low IQ or language handicap several children test four years Mental 
Age or below. Yet, with all, we feel that we have come very near to 
realizing our aim of worthwhile, educative activity for all the pupils all 
of the time. The following quotations from the children’s school paper 


may serve to illustrate by concrete cases the general account given 
above: 


We have some little children who do nothing much but play. Miss Everett lets 
them go back and play blocks in the corner. They have a little blackboard and 
an eraser. They play on the blackboard. They draw pictures and many other 
things. They like to play with the blocks. They build and make things like 
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trains and push them along on the rug. Sometimes they build them up in a row 
and then knock them down. Sometimes they sit on the rug and look at books. 


The first and second grades have been making chairs and beds for the doll house. 
They have also made some rugs. These they wove in different colors, some in 
blue and some in black, brown and yellow. There are some with designs in them. 
They are pretty too. The third grade made wali paper and put it on the walls. 

For seat work hey draw pictures of their nursery rhymes and pictures of the 
stories they have told. 


The first grade has made some of their own seatwork. They have cut pictures 
out of books and mounted them, some on cards and some in scrapbooks. The first 
grade matched the pictures and words. 


We have an Indian sandtable. It shows the home of Nokomis and Hiawatha. 
Nokomis lived in the wigwam. In front of the wigwam is the shining big sea. 

In back of the wigwam is the black and gloomy forest. We used spruce 
branches for trees. We have a stone that one of the boys found out in the woods. 
It has a little stone that goes with it. The big stone has a hole in it. This is to 
grind corn in. We have canoes, and a fireplace. We also have some arrow-heads 
and tomahawks which show what the Indians used to fight with. 


We have an Arab sandtable. It shows a tent of the Arabs. There is an oasis 
and it has trees all around it and there is a wheat field. 

There are some people coming to visit the people in the tent and the chief is 
going out to tell them that there was not enough water for their camels. 

The second grade is making a toy village out of paper. They have it on the 
sandtable. They have a school, a church, an avenue of trees in the center, a sta- 
tion, and houses. Miss Everett appoints the different people to help make dif- 
ferent things. The third grade also helps with this village. 


We made the three bears’ home. We made it from a box. Anthony made an 
upstairs for us. We made stairs. We have the three bears, too. We have the 
three beds and we made a table. We have bowls on the table. We put a stove in 
the house. We have some trees in the sandtable. The first grade made it. 


We have a sandtable of the Early Sea People. These people lived long ago in 
huts. Fred, Clarence, and some others of B group made this sandtable. 

First we read in a book which is our reader. Then we drew a plan of it ona 
piece of paper. Then we wet the sand on the sandtable. After that we leveled 
off the sand, and put in the river and the sea and the forest. 

After we were done with that we made their huts. The one hut was near the 
river and the other was near the sea. Then we fixed the sand as we wanted it. 
Clarence took some boards and bored holes in them which was to put sticks in to 
bend over to make the huts. We covered them with groundhog skins. We made 
cooking pits outside the huts. Fred made some men and a reindeer out of clay. 
We took some sea shells that Gertrude gave Miss Everett. We put them on the 
seashore. We made a forest. We made the woods of fine twigs. The forest looked 
dark as it did in the picture. We put the reindeer in it. We made a river coming 
out of the forest which ran into the sea. Fred made a walrus out of clay and 
put him on a rock out in the sea. 














REPORT OF THE DEAN OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


A REVIEW OF THE YEAR 1923-24 


The Report of the Dean of Teachers College, a bulletin of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages, publicly distributed this month,* presents 
a statement of the aims and ideals of Teachers College, and the 
progress made toward their accomplishment during the past year by 
the College, its various institutes and schools. The introductory report 
by Dean Russell is of particular significance and abstracts are reprinted 
below. 


“To the Trustees of Teachers College 
“SIRs: 

“T transmit herewith the annual reports of the Directors of the 
several schools, institutes and administrative departments of the College. 

“The work of the College for the year ended June 30, 1924, has been 
eminently satisfactory. The delay in building operations has been dis- 
tressing, but the expectation of some day having adequate space has 
served to maintain our courage. The new library building, opened in 
April, has given great relief to administrative officers and to students 
and the library staff. To our Trustees and other donors the entire 
College owes a debt of gratitude. The addition to Dodge Hall, and the 
changes necessitated by the removal of the library, still await comple- 
tion, but the end is in sight. Next year will see us more comfortably 
situated than ever before. 

“The growth of the College in numbers of students, remarkable as it 
is, is less significant than are the changes in the character and scope of 
our work. The main purpose of Teachers College, as I have repeatedly 
pointed out, is to train for leadership in the profession of education. As 
one of the higher levels of vocational education, the professional school 
aims to fit its students for expert service in a particular field. But in 
addition to technical skill, which is the mainstay of the craftsman, the 
professional worker should have a broader and deeper knowledge, and 
his service should be directed by higher ideals. A professional school 


* Copies may be obtained on request from Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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that has novices in training may be content to give that which will fit 
its students to begin where the average practitioner leaves off, but 
equipment for leadership must include the means of self-direction in 
anticipation of future needs. 

“The students of Teachers College are for the most part experienced 
teachers. They have had both the cultural and the technical training 
commonly required of novices in our profession. They are looking 
forward to the strategic positions in the more highly specialized types 
of educational service at home and abroad. The success of our efforts 
is measured not so much by what our graduates can do when they leave 
us, as by what they will be ten years or a generation hence. Our main 
problem is to predict the course of progress and to estimate the require- 
ments at each successive stage of development. 

“Vocational training on all levels tends to become static. The 
standards are set by those who are skilled in doing the day’s work. 
There is an old English saying that ‘the teacher liketh that he knoweth 
and seeth not the use of that he knoweth not.” In modern phrase, the 
teacher tends to check initiative because he knows no better way. 
Every step in advance depends on new knowledge, new ways of using 
old facts, or new facts adjusted to old conditions. 

“The dictum once prevalent in learned circles, that all that a teacher 
needs in teaching is a knowledge of his subject, has been controverted 
by the work of the great scholars themselves. The acquisitions to knowl 
edge of any subject within a generation, to say nothing of what was 
known before, are so extensive and of such far-reaching significance that 
no one, however scholarly, would venture to apportion offhand those 
parts or phrases of the subject best suited to particular ages or groups 
of learners. The selection of materials of instruction, their arrange- 
ment into courses of study, and the combination of courses of study into 
curricula, have become the subject of intensive study and investigation. 
Coincident with the advance of science and an inevitable result of 
scientific curiosity, scientific method was directed to the mind itself. 
The new psychology made possible the comparison of mind with mind, 
and the testing and measuring of intellectual capacity and achievement. 
Research in this direction has led to a revolution in methods of classi- 
fication and promotion in our lower schools, and has raised questions 
never before asked as to what knowledge can best be acquired by some 
individuals, and the extent to which the education of such individuals 
is possible. It has raised questions, too, of how children learn, and of 
the obstacles to be overcome due to individual differences. Most of 
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these questions still remain unanswered, and await the findings of pa- 
tient investigation of a most exacting kind. 

“The splendid results of research in the intellectual field are a chal- 
lenge to similar investigation of the emotional and volitional life. Some- 
where in this field lies hidden the clue to educational aims and ideals, 
and to the processes that make for desired ends. Meantime, we are 
dependent upon empirical data, and are swayed by selfish whims. Suc- 
cess seems to be rated by some parents in terms of money-making. The 
college sets metes and bounds to the process of acquiring culture and 
social rank. The church prescribes the type of school that leads to sal- 
vation along denominational routes. The state wants healthy, self- 
supporting, patriotic citizens, and makes compulsory the schooling pro- 
vided by lay boards. The eclectic, with faith in variety, says that 
any kind of instruction is good, provided it is well given. The indi- 
vidualist advocates freedom of teaching and freedom of learning, and 
points to Athens as the historic example of the progress that is possible 
when personality is given free rein. Another philosopher sees what 
became of Athens after it reached its zenith, and therefore prefers the 
longevity of a Chinese civilization, even though it be on a lower level. 
Of what avail, he asks, if one does gain the whole world, if in the end 
he shall lose his own soul? These are but instances of points of view 
which confuse and confound the student of education. 

“While exposing our ignorance, I do not deny the value of experience 
and tradition in evaluating the means and materials of instruction, nor 
do I under-rate the wisdom of the ages in fixing the aims of education. 
But I remind myself that the wisdom of the ages once upheld the geo- 
centric theory of the universe. The new order made no change in the 
facts of the case, but it did change men’s way of thinking and acting 
with respect to those facts. Hence, while I do not delude myself into 
believing that education will ever become an exact science, I am morally 
certain that some of the processes of moral and social education will be 
scientifically determined. The facts will not be changed, but we shall 
look at them from a different point of view. There will still be children 
and materials of instruction, schools and teachers, the family, the 
Church, and the State; but a scientific determination of measurable 
facts will provide a rational basis for experimentation with ways and 
means of securing better results from these prime factors in education. 

“Teachers College has always fostered research and experimentation. 
At first it was necessay in order to provide reliable information for our 
students. Later it became an obligation for the advancement of the 
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profession. Recently it has assumed such proportions as to warrant a 
special organization for its control and direction. The Institute of Edu- 
cational Research was set up three and a half years ago with three 
divisions: Educational Psychology, under the direction of Professor 
Thorndike; School Experimentation, under the direction of Professor 
Caldwell; and Field Studies, under the direction of Professor Strayer. 
A fourth section, in Practical Arts, has grown up under the supervision 
of Professor Bigelow. The character and range of the studies com- 
pleted since the establishment of the Institute or now under way are 
shown in the following list: 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


I. DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Subject. An Inventory of English Constructions. 
Publication. Report in progress. 
Financed by: Teachers College. 


Subject. The Psychology of Algebra. 

Publication. The Psychology of Algebra, xi + 483 pp. The Macmillan Company, 
1923; also separate articles in various educational and other scientific journals. 

Financed by: The Commonwealth Fund. 


Subject. Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children. 

Publication. Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children Thirteen to Sixteen. 
Contributions to Education No. 136, Teachers College. 

Financed by: The Commonwealth Fund. 


Subject. New-Type Examinations in Algebra and Ancient History. 
Financed by: College Entrance Examination Board. 


Subject. The Teaching of Latin. 

Publication. Parts of the official report of the Latin Inquiry; also separate 
articles in educational journals. 

Financed by: General Education Board and American Classical League. 


Subject. Fundamental Units of Intellect and Capacity. 

Publication. Report in progress. Separate articles have appeared in educational 
journals. 

Financed by: Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Subject. Mental Discipline in the High School Subjects. 

Publication. Report in Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 15, pp. 1-22 and 
83-98; also separate articles in other educational journals. 

Financed by: The Commonwealth Fund. 


Subject. Application of Vocational Tests. 
Financed by: The Commonwealth Fund. 


Subject. Study of the Educational and Industrial Histories of Two Thousand 
Children. 
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Publication. Report in progress. 
Financed by: The Commonwealth Fund. 


Subject. Experiment with a Class of Children of Exceptionally High Intellectual 
Status. 

Publication. Report in progress. Partial report in Twenty-Third Year-Book of 
National Society for the Study of Education, pp. 221-237 and 275-289. 

Financed by: Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Il. DIVISION OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


1. General 


Subject. Rural Experimental School. (In coéperation with the Board of Edu- 
cation, Allamuchy Township, N. J.) 

Publication. Report in progress. 

Financed by: Mr. Felix M. Warburg. 

Subject. Extent, Nature and Causes of Failure of School and Community to Deal 
Effectively with Special Cases. (In codperation with Public School No. 165 
Manhattan.) 

Publication. Report in preparation. 

Financed by: The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 


Subject. The Psychology of Children’s Fears. (In codperation with the Heckscher 
Foundation.) The Value of Eggs in the Diet of Young Children. (In co- 
operation with the Manhattanviile Day Nursery.) 

Publication. Reports in progress. 

Financed by: The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 


2. In connection with The Lincoln School 


Subject. The Lincoln School. 
Publication. See bulletins published by The Lincoln School. 
Financed by: General Education Board. 


Subject. The Present Conditions and Tendencies of History Teaching in Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools. 
Publication. Report in progress. 


Ill. DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


Subject. Chamber of Commerce Inquiry. 
Publication. Report of The American City Bureau. 
Financed by: The Commonwealth Fund. 


Subject. Civic Education. 

Financed by: Inter-racial Council and Mr. Felix M. Warburg. 

Subject.- Educational Activities of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Publication. Report published by the Y. M. C. A., New York City. 


Subject. Baltimore School Survey. 
Publication. Report of Board of School Commissioners, Baltimore. 
Financed by: City of Baltimore. 
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Subject. Stamford School Survey. 
Publication. Report of The School Committee, Stamford, Conn. 
Financed by: Town of Stamford. 


Subject. Atlanta School Survey. 
Publication. Report of Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 
Financed by: City of Atlanta. 


Subject. Augusta School Survey. 
Financed by: City of Augusta. 


Subject. Springfield School Survey. 

Publication. Report of The School Committee, Springfield, Mass. 
Financed by: City of Springfield. 

Subject. Providence School Survey. 

Publication. Report of The School Committee, Providence, R. I. 
Financed by: City of Providence. 


SPECIAL SECTION—-EXPERIMENTATION IN HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Subject. Projects in the Lower Primary and Kindergarten Field. 

Publication. Reports on some of these projects are in preparation; separate ar- 
ticles have appeared in the Teachers College Record. 

Financed by: Teachers College. 


Subject. Studies Related to Elementary School Problems. 

Publication. Report in preparation; separate articles have appeared in educa- 
tional journals. 

Financed by: Teachers College. 


Subject. Studies in Health Education. 
Publication. Report in progress. 
Financed by: American Child Health Association. 


SPECIAL SECTION—-PRACTICAL ARTS RESEARCH 


Subject. Studies of Corn Products. 
Financed by: Corn Products Refining Company. 


Subject. Yeast Vitamin. 
Financed by: The Fleischmann Company. 


Subject. Nutritional Value of Bread. 
Financed by: The Fleischmann Company. 


Subject. Temperature and Humidity of Household Refrigerators. 
Financed by: Dr. Mary Pennington. 


Subject. Effect of Canning Process on the Vitamin Content of Food. 
Financed by: National Canners Association. 


Subject. Testing of Acids on Enamel Ware. 
Financed by: Associated Manufacturers of Enamel Ware. 
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Subject. Oven Temperature Tests. 

Financed by: Ralph H. Jones Company. 

Subject. Comparison of Sweeping and Cleaning in Bacterial Content of Air. 
Financed by: Lillibridge Company. 


Subjects. Miscellaneous Studies: Vitamin Yeast Test Studies; Frying of Fats; 
Fondants; Silver Polishes and Floor Waxes; Effect of Cleaning Agents on 
Fabrics; Use of Calcium in Almonds; Basal Metabolism of Young Girls; Pres. 
sure Cookery Efficiency; The Value of Phytin in the Prevention of Rickets; 
The Standardization of Hemoglobin Determinations; The Value of Peanut 
Flour as a Substitute; Basal Metabolism of the White Rat; Dishwashing and 
Germ Transfer; Phosphorus in Fracture Cases; The Functions of the Spleen 
as regards Blood Phosphorus Changes; Bacteriological Problems in Milk Cul- 
tures; Dietary Studies at Hope Farm. 

Financed by: Teachers College. 


“The above list is by no means a complete survey of the research 
and experimental work of the College. Every department has its own 
problems which it is working out experimentally. Some of the best 
results have been attained by teachers who have given freely of their 
time and strength to research in the interests of their professional stu- 
dents. But the greater part of the work has been done under special 
grants for particular purposes. The total amount of such contribu- 
tions is $690,399, and it is safe to say that the College has contributed 
directly or indirectly as much more. 

“A new line of research is opened up for next year by a grant of 
$20,000 to $30,000 annually for a period of three years by the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, for a study of character education 
with special reference to social and religious training. Professor Hugh 
Hartshorne, of the University of Southern California, and Professor 
Mark A. May, of Syracuse University, have been appointed Research 
Associates to conduct this study under the general direction of Profes- 
sor Thorndike. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial also has 
made a grant of $50,000 a year for five years, to maintain studies in 
child welfare research. Plans are now being formulated for the organi- 
zation of this work, which is to be restricted to the pre-school period 
of education and to the non-academic phases of school life. 

“The International Institute is both a teaching and a research insti- 
tution. From the report of the Director it will be seen that the year 
has been rich in experiences, both in dealing with students and in sur- 
veys of other countries. The means at our disposal have made it pos- 
sible to grant many scholarships to students who otherwise would have 
been hard pressed financially by the adverse rate of exchange for for- 
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eign moneys. The high cost of Jiving in New York City is an added 
burden that cannot be met in many worthy cases. As a means of par- 
tial relief, and for the encouragement of exceptional ability, Mr. and 
Mrs. V. Everit Macy have pledged the sum of $20,000 a year for five 
years for the purpose of meeting the personal expenses of a few specially 
selected students from other lands. 

“During the year the College has received a gift of $10,000 from the 
Estate of Miss Augusta Larned for the founding of a Scholarship for 
women. Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Pforzheimer have presented to the 
Horace Mann School for Boys, ‘as an expression of appreciation of the 
ideals and work of the School,’ a swimming pool, to be erected in con- 
nection wtih the new Gymnasium which has been provided, in part, 
by gifts from patrons of the School. The Trustees have purchased 
seventeen and one-half lots on the Albany Post Road at the northeast 
corner of the grounds occupied by the Boys’ School. They have also 
recently procured the Patchell property, which gives us possession of 
the entire Teachers College block.” 


Dean Russell in closing his report deals with administrative mat- 
ters. The following reports are then presented in detail: The reports 
of Director Leonard of the School of Education, Director Bigelow of 
the School of Practical Arts, Director Monroe of the International 
Institute; reports of the directors of the five divisions of the Institute 
of Educational Research on the studies mentioned on pages 314 to 317: 
Professor Thorndike, educational psychology; Professor Caldwell, 
school experimentation; Professor Strayer, field studies in administra- 
tion with a detailed summary of the survey of Springfield (Mass.) 
schools; Professor Gates, experimentation in Horace Mann School; 
Professor Bigelow, practical arts research; reports of the principals of 
the Horace Mann School, Horace Mann School for Boys, Lincoln School; 
reports of the professor in charge of extramural courses, registrar, 
librarian, director of publications, director of educational service, secre- 
tary of student organizations and the controller. 

Some of the outstanding features in the administration of the College 
during the year are briefly noted here. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


A total of 77 new courses were approved; 41 for the academic year, 
20 for the Summer Session, and 16 for the Extramural Division. 
Diploma titles were approved for Supervisor of Civic Education, Super- 
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visor of Immigrant Education, and Vocational Counselor. The t 
diploma title, Supervisor of Vocational Education, was changed to 
Director of Vocational Education. 

A study was made of the types of programs best suited to the needs 
of the several professional groups of students and the conclusion reached 
that each program should include a substantial amount of work in the 
field of major interest, normally about one-third of the total program, 
an additional one-third in fields related to the major, and the remain- 
ing third representing courses designed to broaden the student’s range 1 
of interest, and relate his work to the whole field of education and to , 
society at large. 

In order that the designation of courses might be indicative of their 
character and level, a new numbering system was devised, to become 
effective with the beginning of the academic year 1924-25. ii 

It was ruled that the diploma for Superintendent of Schools hereafter 
be awarded only to those who have completed two years of professional 
training, including the first major course and the second major course, 
together with advanced work in related fields. A major course for 
training Advisers of Women and Girls has been approved. Several new 
courses in Religious Education have been developed due to the availa- bed 
bility of experts who will share in the investigation on Character 
Building with Special Reference to Religious Education, arranged for 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research. The work in Nat- 
ural Science has been further developed by the addition of several new 
courses. A plan for the organization of a major course for Heads of 
Departments of Secondary Schools has been perfected, and will include 
the basic work necessary for supervision, together with a study of 
subject-matter fields. 

The codperative arrangement between Teachers College and the 
University of Paris for the training of teachers and supervisors of ‘a 
French in existence for one year has proved successful. i) 

Certain aspects of the matriculation requirements for the degree of ie 
Doctor of Philosophy, looking toward effectiveness and simplicity in ) 
administration, have been revised. 

The total number of students enrolled in the School of Education 
was 2,730 (not including graduate students with majors in Practical 
Arts). The matriculated students of both schools in the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1923, not in attendance during the academic year, numbered 
3,468. Of the total number of graduate students in the School of Edu- 
cation during the academic year, 17 were enrolled as unclassified stu- 
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dents, and 2,029 (including graduate students with Practical Arts ma- 
jors) indicated their desire to become candidates for the Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree. In addition, there were 1,131 matriculated unclassi- 
fied students, of whom 624 signified their intention to apply for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

During the year the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred 
upon 40 students, 26 of whom had taken the Master’s degree at Co- 
lumbia; 885 students in Teachers College received the degree of Master 
of Arts, 14 the degree of Master of Science, and 509 the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. 

The total number of Teachers College professional diplomas granted 
during the year was 810. These diplomas were granted only in con- 
nection with a degree. 

The 2,029 graduate students represent 378 institutions. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ARTS 


During the past year much attention has been given to the readjust- 
ments incident to the omission of the freshman and sophomore classes. 

The most important movement in the School of Practical Arts dur- 
ing this year has been the beginning of reorganization of the work in 
Music Education, that is, the training of teachers and supervisors of 
music in schools and colleges. This reorganization was made possible 
by an agreement of the Trustees of Teachers College and the Trustees 
of the Institute of Musical Art in the City of New York, whereby these 
institutions will codperate in the training of teachers and supervisors 
of school music, beginning with the opening of the term of September, 
1924. 

It has seemed best to discontinue the five-year program in nursing, 
and hereafter only graduate nurses from approved hospital training 
schools will be admitted to the courses offered in nursing education in 
Teachers College. 

The completion of Grace Dodge Hall makes it possible to begin an 
attack on the problems of household engineering, which to a great ex- 
tent involves applied physics and some closely correlated general chem- 
istry. Courses and opportunities for experimental work in physics 
applied to household problems will be offered. Experiments to deter- 
mine the relations of certain problems of housewifery and home laun- 
dering have been planned for next year. 

It is already evident that the omission of the freshman and sopho- 
more classes is going to have a marked influence within two years on 
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the average maturity of Teachers College students. With a possible 
registration of 4,500 students in Teachers College next year, all will 
have had at least two years of college training, and probably there will 
be less than 500 who have not had at least five years of study and ex- 
perience since graduation from high school. With the exception of this 
younger group, which will probably decrease fifty per cent within one 
year, there is no essential difference in the educational records of the 
students under the two faculties of Teachers College. The great ma- 
jority of present candidates for the Bachelor of Science degree under 
the Faculty of Practical Arts have had training equivalent to the un- 
classified (undergraduate) students under the Faculty of Education. 
In both Schools the great majority of candidates for the Bachelor’s 
degree are prepared to take courses (“senior-graduate”) which are also 
adapted to a very large percentage of the candidates for the Master’s 
degree. 

The result of all these facts is that, so far as the student body of 
Teachers College is concerned, there are no longer any sharp lines be- 
tween students in Education and Practical Arts and between graduates 
and undergraduates. In short, with the exception of the small and dis- 
appearing group of the younger four-year students, there is now only 
one type of student in this institution, namely, Teachers College pro- 
fessional students. 

The inevitable result of these changes in the composition of the 
student body is a tendency toward unification of Teachers College as an 
institution for the advanced training of teachers and educational leaders 
which, for convenience, and not as a matter of policy or difference in 
standards, is divided into general education and practical arts or 
technical education. This will be the situation as soon as the last 
representatives of the four-year group are graduated in June, 1926. 
This will close completely the gap between education and practical 
arts which developed with the organization of the four-year under- 
graduate non-professional curriculum in 1912 and continued for more 
than ten years. 

The total registration of regular students in the School of Practical 
Arts was 2,043. The regular students were grouped as follows: 
Graduate students, 430; junior-senior professional students, 734; un- 
classified professional students taking junior-senior courses, 689; sopho- 
mores, 190. In addition, 501 extension students, most of whom were 
teachers in service, were admitted to sections of technical courses for 
which their preparation was equivalent to that of matriculated stu- 
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dents in the same courses; and 135 women, who enrolled as extension 
students, were members of non-credit classes for homemakers. The 
total number of students in regular credit courses was 2,544, making 
a grand total of 2,679. 

The Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees were conferred by the Univer- 
sity on 532 students whose major interest was in Practical Arts. The 
Master of Arts degree was conferred on 181 women and on 13 men. 
The Master of Science degree was conferred on 14 women, most of 
whom were students of practical science. 

The number of Teachers College diplomas in Practical Arts con- 
ferred was 258, 163 to holders of the Bachelor’s degree and 95 to 
holders of the Master’s degree; 249 of the diplomas were educational 
(for teaching or supervision) and 9 were technical. 


FROM THE REPORT OF THE CONTROLLER 


The current expenses for the year were $2,278,915.92, of which 
$36,027.36 was paid from special funds, and $735,362.08 from funds 
for designated purposes, leaving a balance to be paid from the general 
funds of $1,507,526.48. The income applicable to general purposes 
was $1,464,876.74 from College earnings, and $237,389.68 from in- 
vestments. The income from special funds was $39,216.78, and for 
designated purposes $689,766.06. The income for the year, therefore, 
was $2,279,411.75, showing a surplus of $495.83. As the cost of main- 
taining the residence halls and lunch rooms was $566,155.57, the total 
expense for the year was $2,845,071.49. 

Russell Hall, completed during the year, was officially opened Feb- 
ruary 11, and the addition to Dodge Hall is nearing completion. 

































NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


FAMILY LIVING IN FARM HOMES * 


The study of family living in farm homes by the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was 
started in the fall of 1921 with a survey of approximately four hun- 
dred farm homes of Livingston County, New York. This initial study, 
conducted in coéperation with the Office of Home Economics, States 
Relation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Rural Social Organization of the New York State Col- 
lege at Cornell University, represents the first attempt to obtain accu- 
rate statistical data on the quantities and costs of all goods and services 
consumed yearly by farm families. Estimates were obtained by a field 
agent from some member o: ihe farm family, usually the homemaker. 

The schedule used by the field agents was planned to show the fol- 
lowing items: age, sex, nativity, education, and occupation of 
members of the family; quantities and value of food, fuel, and other 
materials furnished by the farm during the year; quantities and cost of 
food, fuel, household equipment and supplies, and clothing for all 
members of the farm family; expenditures for household labor, educa- 
tion, recreation, travel, social and religious contacts, and personal and 
miscellaneous needs. 

While practically none of the homemakers visited kept home ac- 
counts, nearly all were able to give approximate estimates readily when 
expenditures were called for, item after item, by the field agent. The 
materials furnished by the farm, including meats, dairy products, flour, 
meal, vegetables, fruits and fuel, were valued at prices that they would 
have brought had they been sold at the usual farm market. 

Results of the Livingston County study are available in Department 
Bulletin No. 1214, U. S. Department of Agriculture, and the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 423. The 
primary purpose of the original study was to develop a method of ob- 
taining statistical data indicative of the cost as well as the quality of 

*The substance of an address before graduate students at Teachers College, July, 


1924, by Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, Associate Agricultural Economist, Farm Population and 
Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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family living in farm homes. Owing to the absence of well-developed 
plans for the detailed analysis of foods, clothing and housing, much 
remains to be done as regards quantities and quality of foods, clothing 
and houseroom consumed. 

Results of the first study were sufficiently worth while to warrant a 
continuation of the work in other states among other types of farming 
communities and among farm families of different levels of living. In 
addition to the Livingston County study, fifteen other studies are now 
under way or have been completed, that is, to the extent that prelimi- 
nary summaries have been issued. 

Ohio, Kentucky, Iowa, Nebraska, Utah, Kansas, Missouri, Alabama, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York are among the states co- 
operating. From two hundred to five hundred schedules constitute a 
study. The field work in each case is done by advanced students, in- 
structors, or assistant professors or by county home demonstration 
agents selected by the college or university codperating. Field workers 
are met at a central point within the state, usually at the state college 
for a two-day school of instruction in the methods of schedule taking. 
Blank schedules are furnished by the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life unless the college codperating desires to use a schedule pre- 
pared especially to meet some local situation or condition. The data 
are tabulated by the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life with 
plans so arranged that the results from each study will make a definite 
contribution to the data already accumulated. Additional tabulations 
may be made by the institution codperating. Plans for tabulation sub- 
mitted by any college codperating or by any worker participating are 
given consideration. Publication of the results is handled jointly or 
separately by the agencies codperating. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE STUDIES 


Among the most significant results growing out of the tabulations 
made thus far are the following: 


1. a. The average expenditure per family for all purposes ranges from 
$1540.80 in Delaware County, Ohio, 1923, to $2012.00 in Liv- 
ingston County, New York, in 1921. 

b. The proportion of all family living furnished by the farm ranges 
from 36.2 per cent of the total in Livingston County, New York, 
to 49.5 per cent of the total in selected areas of Alabama. There 
seems to be no correlation between total expenditures and pro- 
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portion of the value of goods used and furnished by the farm 
among different states. 


. Food costs range from 37.0 per cent of the total costs in Dela- 


ware County, Ohio, and in Mason County, Kentucky, 1923, to 
48.1 per cent of the total costs in selected areas of Alabama, 1923. 


. The percentage of all food furnished by the farm (in terms of 


cost) ranges from 50.3 per cent in Livingston County, New York, 
1921, to 79.2 per cent for selected areas of Alabama, 1923. 


. Clothing costs range from 13.8 per cent of the total costs in Liv- 


ingston County, New York, 1921, to 15.4 per cent of the total 
costs in Delaware County, Ohio, 1923. 


. From the ages of 12 to 14 years to maturity, clothing costs for 


daughters exceed quite noticeably the clothing costs for sons. 


. The average clothing costs for operators and homemakers are 


about the same except for Mason County, Kentucky, where the 
operators are clothed for $50.00 and the homemakers for $61.00 


per person. 


. Relatively, with the average cost of clothing for the operator and 


the homemaker taken as 1.0, the clothing costs of sons and daugh- 
ters of the several age groupings are approximately as follows: 


SUNOS. Since dweess derksncsnceensaaes 1.0 
Children over 24 years .....cccccccess 1.4 
CHRO 20 OP BA FORME: cciscscccssccess 1.6 
Children 15 to 18 yearS .....cccccccsee 1.4 
Ceieen £8: OD 86. FORE occ cscveveseuce 8 
Coes. G.28 SE SO cccnsscdssescces 6 
CAD 6 «2 UE SE PONE ck dcccccascseces g 
Children below 1 year 9 ....ceccccscecs 2 


. Rental cost (10 per cent of estimated value of farmhouse) 


ranges from 8.5 per cent of the total costs for selected areas of 
Alabama, 1923, to 16.6 per cent of the total costs in Delaware 
County, Ohio, 1923. 


. The average number of all rooms and of bedrooms used per 


family ranges from 5.4 and 3.1 per family in selected areas of 
Alabama to 7.2 and 3.7 per family in Livingston County, New 
York. 

The average expenditure for furniture and equipment purchased 
ranges from 2.0 per cent of the total costs in Mason County, 
Kentucky, 1923, to 3.2 per cent of the total costs in Delaware 
County, Ohio, 1923. 
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b. The average expenditure for furniture and equipment during the | 
year constitutes from 5 to 6 per cent of the inventory value of 
furniture and equipment in the home. 

c. The average estimated value of furniture and equipment in the 
home ranges from 1/5 to 2/5 of the estimated value of the house, 


—usually the value of the furniture and equipment is about 1/3 of - 

the value of the house. d 

6. Operating expense ranges from 11.6 per cent of the total expendi- tr 
tures in selected areas of Alabama, 1923, to 15.8 per cent of the re 
total expenditures in Livingston County, New York, 1921. in 

7. Costs for the maintenance of health range from 3.2 per cent of the a 
total costs in selected areas of Alabama, 1923, and in Mason County, 0 


Kentucky, 1923, to 5.1 per cent of the total costs in selected areas . 
of Iowa, 1923. te 

8. Costs for advancement, that is, recreation, education, philanthropy, st 
etc., range from 4.9 per cent of the total costs in Delaware County, u 
Ohio, 1923, to 6.5 per cent of the total costs in selected areas of 5 
lowa, 1923. 

g. Expeditures for items of a personal nature range from 1.6 per cent 
of the total expenditures in selected areas of Iowa, 1923, to 3.1 per 
cent of the total expenditures in Delaware County, Ohio, 1923. 

10. Expenditures for life and health insurance range from 1.7 per cent 
of the total expenditure in selected areas of Ohio, 1923, to 4.0 per 
cent of the total expenditures in Livingston County, New York, 1921. 

11. As the total expenditures increase (a) the proportion of the total 
expenditures for food decreases; (b) proportions for rent and for 
operating expense decrease though less markedly than does the pro- | 
portion of the total expenditures for food; (c) proportions of the | 
total expenditures going for items of a personal nature remain about | 
the same; (d) proportions of the total expenditures going for fur- 
nishings and equipment, for maintenance of health and for life 
and health insurance increase slightly; and (e) proportions of the 
total expenditures going for clothing and for advancement increase 
quite markedly as the total expenditures increase. 





See SS llUrTCC* 


The results here given are not regarded as final conclusions. Rather, 
they are suggestive of further analyses in an attempt to get at the basic 
facts in regard to the comparative values and uses of the many factors 
entering into the farm family’s living. It is only through a thorough- 
going study of the expenditures by the survey method, the mailed 
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questionnaire or the analysis of home accounts that we may be able to 
offer a suggestive budget for the best use of money by the farm family. 


With the development of the work during the past two years, the pri- 
mary object has grown from a mere attempt to search out the facts to an 
effort to work out a plan whereby farm families may enjoy a standard 
of living commensurate with the standard enjoyed by families of other 
trades, professions and locations. This may mean a plea for greater 
returns from capital invested, money spent and time and energy used 
in connection with farming. Rather, may it not mean a better knowl- 
edge by various members of the farm family of the comparative values 
of goods used; an understanding of how, how much and when to spend; 
a desire to profit by errors already made in spending, and an inclination 
to save something, if only a little, systematically? Is it not time to 
stress the spending of the dollar earned in order that it may mean the 
utmost satisfaction rather than the mere making of another dollar 
simply for the privilege of spending that dollar? 


THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN FRANCE * 


The International Institute of Teachers College, in pursuance of its 
plan to make available for the students of Education in this country 
current discussions, proposals, practices and theories of education in for- 
eign countries, has during the past month issued as the second volume 
in its International Series, The Reform of Secondary Education in 
France by Dr. I. L. Kandel. The intense interest aroused throughout 
France in this reform, which formed the subject of discussion in the 
daily press, the monthly reviews, professional conferences, and in Par- 
liament, deserves the attention of all students of education even in 
systems which are entirely different from that of France and in which 
the same problems are not likely to arise. Briefly and in general the re- 
form centers around the all-important question of what constitutes a 
secondary education and who shall be its beneficiaries. In detail the 
question took the form in France of whether the classical or the modern 
languages furnish the best basis of a liberal education. 

The last reform of secondary education in France was adopted in 
1902 in response to the general unrest that had accumulated during 
the preceding quarter of a century, and to the demands for a moderni- 
zation of the curriculum. The system then established placed the clas- 


*Studies of the International Institute of Teachers College, No. 2, Bureau of Publi- 
Teachers College. 
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sics and modern languages on a parity and students could pass through 
a secondary school without taking the former. As the system developed 
there were those who professed to see certain defects—a decline in the 
quality of French style, a sop to the weaker students, inadequate atten- 
tion to the sciences, early specialization, the disappearance of a common 
basis for French culture, and overlapping particularly between the 
modern language sections and higher elementary schools. Another 
problem that was injected during and after the war was a demand for 
increased opportunity for higher education for all pupils of ability, 

In January, 1921, M. Léon Bérard became the Minister of Public 
Instruction in M. Poincaré’s cabinet and at once undertook the task of 
reforming secondary education to meet these conditions. In the course 
of the discussions that followed for over two years there were examined 
the following questions: What is the meaning of a liberal education? 
Should secondary education be open to all or to the élite only? What 
types of education beyond the elementary should be provided? How 
shall opportunities be opened up for poor but able pupils? Is a study 
of the classics essential as a foundation for French culture and higher 
education? What provisions should be made for girls? Perhaps the 
most striking features during the whole time during which the reform 
was under discussion were furnished by the lengthy debates in the 
French Parliament in 1922 and 1923, when all the questions listed here 
were approached from every possible angle. 

The new volume of the International Institute is of interest, there- 
fore, not merely because it reflects French opinions on these questions 
but as manifesting the national awakening to others, as showing how a 
whole nation can become aroused over problems which in other coun- 
tries are left to experts within the educational profession. It is in- 
teresting too, in view of the investigation into the status of the classics 
in this country, to follow the arguments pro and con on the same ques- 
tions but under different conditions. From another point the volume 
throws light on the methods of educational administration under a cen- 
tralized system. 

The volume presents an account of the French tradition of secon- 
dary education, of the criticisms that it has had to meet, of the Bérard 
reform and the discussions to which it gave rise, of the system estab- 
lished by the new decrees of 1923 and of the reform of secondary educa- 
tion for girls. The appendices contain in detail the pertinent docu- 
ments bearing on the reform and the new time-schedules and the pro- 
grammes in detail. The latter in particular are significant to the sub- 
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jects-specialists as indicating the standards attained by the French boy 
of secondary school age. The volume concludes with a brief account of 
a form of post-elementary education which in this country would be 
regarded as secondary. 

Since the volume was published M. Poincaré has been succeeded by 
M. Herriot, whose Minister of Public Instruction has introduced a tem- 
porary and provisional amendment in anticipation perhaps of another 
reform. This was, however, anticipated in the volume by the recogni- 
tion that M. Bérard’s reform would probably be accepted for only a few 
years. Whatever the further changes may be the present volume fur- 
nishes the basis from which they will start. The volume should furnish 
material for the study of the history and reorganization of French 
secondary education, of the social and political factors affecting educa- 
tion, of curriculum standards and, finally, of comparative education. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS RELATIVE TO THE PLANNING 
OF LESSONS * 


This inquiry by Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, into changing points of 
view relative to the planning of lessons, includes an attempt (1) to trace 
the notions relative to planning which have developed in this country, 
(2) to find out what are the attitudes and practices of people to-day, 
(3) to state the conflict that is now arising between the newer theories 
of education and much of present teaching and practice in normal 
schools and in public schools, and (4) to propose principles which 
should guide in shaping attitudes and practices relative to lesson plan- 
ning which are in harmony with the newer educational theory. 

Historically, formal lesson planning developed in the closing decade 
of the last century. There is evidence that previous to this time many 
teachers believed that planning is essential to good teaching, but the five 
Formal Steps of Instruction were developed in this country by the 
group of Herbartians who returned at this time from their study in 
Europe. This formal method of planning lessons is one of the educa- 
tional contributions of the Herbartian movement. The development 
and spread of this theory of lesson planning in this country took 
place largely in our normal schools where later teachers for the schools 
were being trained, so that within but little more than a decade this 
form of lesson preparation was quite generally known and used. 

The five steps are a consistent following of the Herbartian psychology 


*Mossman, Lois C., Changing Conceptions Relative to the Planning of Lessons. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 147. 
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of the learning process. The choice and function of subject matter, 
selection of teaching units, work of the teacher, and conduct of the reci- 
tation were based on a philosophy which placed the center of gravity in 
some authority above and apart from the child. The child was as- 
sumed to be a receptive agent to whom the subject matter was presented. 

Recent psychology gives us to-day a different notion of the learning 
process. There is emphasis upon the fact that learning must come 
through the child’s activity. The teacher is the one who guides and 
directs this activity, thus helping the child to a fuller, richer learning. 
The center of gravity has shifted to emphasis upon the child’s activity 
so that teaching now is not regarded as primarily presentation of 
subject matter. 

Such a change in psychology and philosophy makes the five formal 
steps often inconsistent with good teaching procedure. The practice 
established by many normal schools of having the student teachers pre- 
pare lessons several days in advance of teaching and adhere to the pre- 
pared plan in the teaching seems out of harmony with the psychology 
and philosophy now taught. Working in line with children’s activities 
does not admit of these practices. 

The repeated inquiries of students of education relative to these in- 
consistencies led the author of this study to attempt to find out how 
generally such practices are being taught and used. She addressed 
inquiries to (1) all the state normals and teachers’ colleges in the 
United States, (2) to a large number of supervisors, critic teachers, 
principals, and superintendents, and (3) to many classroom teachers. 
Returns were received from (1) 72 state normal schools and teachers’ 
collges, (2) 504 people in positions of responsibility for guiding the 
teaching of others, and (3) 1103 classroom teachers. 

While the returns indicated a surprising number who still believe in 
the five formal steps, the more interesting fact shown was the marked 
tendency to modify the form of lesson plan. These modifications were 
varied. The most frequent were to use (1) pivotal questions, (2) the 
writing out of details of subject matter and method, (3) .the outline of 
subject matter, and (4) lists of items to be taken up. Dissatisfaction 
with the formal steps and a marked tendency to vary from them char- 
acterized the returns. 

To answer the question as to what form of lesson plan is consistent 
with good teaching practice to-day, the author found it advisable to 
state in brief form the present-day point of view relative to (1) the 
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nature of the learning process, (2) the function of the school, and (3) 
the nature of instruction, including in the latter a definition of instruc- 
tion, the function of subject matter in the educative process, the child’s 
place in the process, and a definition of the nature of the recitation. 

From these theses relative to the present-day point of view were then 
formulated principles pertaining to (1) the values to be derived from 
planning for the varying school situations the teacher must guide, (2) 
the use to be made of these plans, and (3) the need for fitting the form 
to the individual teacher and the particular teaching situation. 

The proposals offered should, if followed, result in the teacher’s 
keeping a journal in which she (1) outlines in advance of teaching it 
the possibilities she can see in a unit of work, (2) states in advance of 
teaching each lesson what she expects will take place at the class meet- 
ing, together with notations of such materials, references, and details as 
will be helpful to her at the teaching period, and (3) checks over this 
day’s plan after the class meeting, noting the things accomplished, new 
matters taken up, and problems arising calling for further teaching. 
This journal thus comes to be a prospective and retrospective record 
of what takes place in the teaching of the given unit. 

















R. Robert J. Leonard, director 

of the School of Education, repre- 
sented Teachers College at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Robert E. Vinson as pres- 
ident of Western Reserve University at 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 9. 

On October 31 Dr. Leonard ad- 
dressed a group of students at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. His topic 
was “Unexplored Areas in Education.” 


Recent appointments to the staff of 
the School of Education are: Mr. 
Hugh H. Barcus, part-time assistant in 
mathematics; Mr. Jekuthial Ginsburg, 
part-time assistant in mathematics; 
Mr. Oscar W. Irvin, part-time assistant 
in college administration; Miss Ethel 
Long, part-time assistant in kindergar- 
ten education; Mr. John Rufi, part- 
time assistant in secondary education; 
Miss Helen C. Wilcox, part-time as- 
sistant in history. 


PROFESSOR BIGELOW’S TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


On October 1, when Dr. Maurice A. 
Bigelow, professor of biology at Teach- 
ers College and director of the School 
of Practical Arts completed his twenty- 
fifth year of service in Teachers Col- 
lege, a group of his colleagues met at 
his office, and the greetings of the 
group were voiced by Dr. Benjamin R. 
Andrews, associate professor of house- 
hold economics, as follows: 


“We come to bury Cesar’—to bury 
you beneath the expression of our good 
will and our congratulations upon the 
recent completion of your twenty-fifth 
anniversary at Teachers College. That 


day passed quietly across the clock, 
but the Spirit of Teachers College reg- 
istered its passing, and by the track- 
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less waves of human appreciation sent 
word to these, your friends, who come 
with greetings. 

“The Spirit of Teachers College owes 
much to you. It is she who with kin- 
dred spirits stands guard at school 
room doors, and passes judgment upon 
the children who enter, and upon what 
they shall be taught, and the equip- 
ment of their teachers. It is this 
Spirit of Teachers College which says 
to-day, ‘I approve these, your years of 
service here.’ She approves, first, your 
service in your special field of educa- 
tion—in training teachers of biology, 
and in establishing the principles for 
the teaching of that subject. You have 
led in two nation-wide services. You 
have re-introduced the modern Ameri- 
can child, pent up in city walls, to the 
world of nature. You have applied 
biology to the problems of personal, of 
family, and of social health. Wher- 
ever men and women work in schools, 
Teachers College is appreciated and 
revered, and wherever Teachers Col- 
lege is thought of, your contribution 
in this particular field of education has 
been appraised and has been very highly 
valued. 

“We salute you, however, not only 
as Colleague, but as Director. We, 
who are of the College, feel that wis- 
dom abides at its inmost heart where 
the decisions are made by which our 
staff is created. When the Dean of the 
College chose you as Director for the 
School of Practical Arts that choice was 
in wise hands. He chose you first, as 
biologist, I fancy, because you were to 
deal with growing things. The school 
under your leadership has expanded its 
walls of brick into a new material 
equipment and its student body has 
not only increased in numbers, but has 

















evolved in quality from an undergradu- 
ate body to what is largely a graduate 
body. And then, he chose you as a 
scientist, one accustomed to deal soberly 
with facts and realities, ‘the truth,’ as 
the followers of your profession have a 
way of saying. You distinguish facts 
from fancies, and you know the fun- 
damental fact that we are dealing in 
education with human personality, than 
which there is nothing more realistic. 
And then, he chose you as a leader and 
executive endowed with the genius for 
coérdinating men and women into an 
organized team that to the last indi- 
vidual knows its goal and strives to- 
gether for it. 
““There are leaders, we are seeing, of 
different types. There is the leader who 
follows the big bass drum, and he, him- 
self, wears brass buttons. There are 
even leaders who count their own brass 
buttons. We stand just now in one of 
the administrative offices of Teachers 
College, what would be, if it were so, 
the brass-button precinct of our insti- 
tution. But it is one of the graces of 
this institution that its leadership from 
the first in its higher executive office 
and elsewhere has been a democratic 
and codperative enterprise in which 
every member of the staff joins rather 
than an autocratic and quasi-military 
relationship. It is because you repre- 
sent this fact of democratic leadership 
here, we believe, that your work has 
been and is so successful. In choosing 
you as Director, the Dean of Teachers 
College chose a man of large-souled 
wisdom, ready to counsel rather than 
command, but one, ready and compe- 
tent after taking joint council to take 
the responsibility of leadership and de- 
termine the path of wisdom in which 
we were to go forward together. 
“We have come with our words of 
good will on this day, and we bring 
you as token this decorative plant for 
your office. You note it is a biologi- 
cal product suitable to your own pro- 
fession. As a biological creature, this 
plant, no doubt, stretches back his- 
torically to the Garden of Eden and in 
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itself or its relatives will reach on in 
its effects to the Judgment Day. Your 
own work has this same timeless qual- 
ity. It goes back for its roots to the 
past of this institution and of all edu- 
cation. The fruits of what you are 
doing here will reach on, we assure you, 
through all the future. 

“The sentiments of this group of 
your friends might be phrased to-day 
in the words of Eugene Field’s poem, 
‘Charles A. Dana of the New York 
Sun’: 

“But bless ye, Mr. Bigelow! May you 
live a thousan’ years, 

To sort o’ keep things lively in this 
vale of human tears; 

And may we live a thousan’ too—a 
thousan’ less a day, 


For we shouldn’t like to be on earth, 
to hear you'd passed away.” 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Arrangements have been made for a 
weekly noon luncheon for members of 
the seminar and the second year pro- 
fessional course, to be held on Monday 
of each week at the Faculty Club. 
The instructors in educational adminis- 
tration and members of the seminar and 
second year professional course have 
been invited to be present at these 
luncheons. The luncheon will be in- 
formal and will provide opportunity 
for discussion of problems of interest 
to members of these groups. The first 
luncheon was held on Monday, Oc- 
tober 20. 


The members of the second major 
course for superintendents of schools 
will participate this term in the sur- 
vey of the administration of the Hope 
Farm School at Millbrook, N. Y. The 
study will include financing, fiscal 
accounting, pupil accounting and gen- 
eral administration. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed 
the Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Greenfield, Mass., and the 
Hampshire County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Northampton, Mass., on Oc- 
tober 31. Dr. Engelhardt has been 
appointed a member of the National 
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Committee on the Revision of Uniform 
School Records and Reports. This 
committee is composed of membership 
from the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials, and the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. Dr. 
Engelhardt is one of the representa- 
tives of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. 


Dr. Carter Alexander gave two ad- 
dresses before the New England Super- 
intendents’ Association on November 
14 at Boston. He spoke on “The Con- 
tinuous Publicity Program” before a 
general meeting, and addressed a sec- 
tional meeting on “The Publicity 
Drive.” 


Professors Strayer, McGaughy and 
Mort spoke before the Superinten- 
dents’ Council of the State of New 
York on October 15 on “The Financing 
of Education in New York State.” 
Professor Strayer opened the discussion 
with a presentation of the cost of the 
present program and the ability of the 
state to support it. Professor Mort 
presented a study of a method of dis- 
tributing school funds which would 
equalize the opportunity provided 
throughout the state as well as the bur- 
den to be borne by the local admin- 
istrative units. Professor McGaughy 
led the discussion which continued for 
an hour. The superintendents voted at 
the end of the session to ask the Com- 
missioner of Education to call a con- 
ference of leaders throughout the state 
to consider the program proposed. 


On Wednesday, October 8, Profes- 
sor McGaughy and Professor Haig of 
Columbia University appeared before 
the Joint Meeting of the Board of 
Regents and the Joint Committee on 
Taxation and Retrenchment of the State 
of New York to present a report on a 
proposed method of distributing state 
school funds among the local communi- 
ties of the state. 


Professor Strayer spoke before the 
North Central Indiana Teachers’ Asso- 
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ciation at South Bend, Ind., on Oc- 
tober 10. He reports an enthusiastic 
Teachers College Club in South Bend 
and a very pleasant breakfast confer- 
ence with them. Professor Strayer’s 
addresses before the Association were 
on “The Financing of Education in 
Indiana” and “The Use and Abuse of 
Tests.” 


The newly elected officers of the 
Administration Club are: President, 
Frederick Emmons; vice-president, W. 
W. Carpenter; secretary, Mary D. 
Davis; treasurer, John H. Jessup. 


The Administration Club had its 
first meeting at Teachers College on 
Wednesday evening, November 5. Dean 
Russell addressed the Club. The 
members of the Club agree that the 
executive committee was most fortu- 
nate in securing Dean Russell to open 
the year’s program. It is stimulating 
and helpful to have the problems of 
administration discussed by one who is 
most successful in carrying the prin- 
ciples of administration into practice. 

The first home meeting of the Club 
was held at the home of Professor and 
Mrs. Strayer on November 14. As has 
been the practice of the group in other 
years, the first hour was spent in dis- 
cussion. The social hour was enjoyed 
by all, and the music by the octette re- 
cently organized promises a most inter- 
esting program in addition to the com- 
munity singing. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 

Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant spoke 
before the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women at their annual 
banquet in Harrisburg, Pa., on Novem- 
ber 7, on “The Training of Deans of 
Women.” Among the guests were Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, wife of Governor Pin- 
chot, Mrs. Hamme, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
Dr. Becht, superintendent of public in- 
struction. 


On November 14 Professor Sturte- 
vant visited Rochester and the Uni- 

















versity of Rochester as the guest of a 
group of deans of women and advisers 
of girls who held a meeting in connec- 
tion with the State Teacher’s Meeting. 
Professor Sturtevant gave an address 
on “The Work of an Adviser of Girls 
in the Secondary School.” A delight- 
ful luncheon brought together the ad- 
visers of girls of the Rochester Junior 
and Senior High Schools for informal 
conference. 


The Advisers’ Club has started the 
year’s activities with a great deal of 
spirit. The first meeting was an in- 
formal gathering of the members of the 
major class at the invitation of Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant. The second was a 
dinner at the new International House, 
followed by a tour of the building and 
an interesting talk by Mrs. Edmunds, 
who gave the history of this house of 
friendship ‘planned for students from 
all countries. 

The following officers have been 
elected: President, Mattie Cook Ellis, 
formerly dean of women, State Nor- 
mal School, Mankato, Minn.; vice- 
president, Jane Louise Jones, recently 
principal of The Brown School, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y.; secretary, Louise Jerrell, 
University of Iowa, ’23; treasurer, 
Ethel Rosenberry, dean of girls, High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor Milo B. Hillegas spoke be- 
fore the Schoolmasters’ Association at 
a dinner given at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Faculty Club on Friday eve- 
ning, October 17. 


Professor Frank M. McMurry was 
one of the speakers at the yearly meet- 
ing and luncheon of the Massachusetts 
Association for the Study of Method, 
which was held in Worcester on Oc- 
tober 25. His subject was “The Sig- 
nificance of the Teacher’s Method of 
Study and the Ways of Improving Her 
Method.” 


Mr. Edwin H. Reeder, instructor in 
elementary education, gave an address 
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at the meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association on October 31. 
His subject was “Making the Use of 
Motion Pictures an Active rather than 
a Passive Process.” Mr. Reeder has 
been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Visual Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
appointment was made by Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, who is chairman of that 
committee. 


Professor Hillegas and Professor An- 
nie E. Moore participated in the edu- 
cational survey of the public schools 
of Watertown, N. Y., during the week 
of October 20. They were concerned 
with the curriculum and methods of 
teaching in the primary and elemen- 
tary grades of that system. Mr. E. H. 
Reeder, Miss Rebecca Coffin and Mr. 
Robert Steele assisted Professor Hille- 
gas. Those assisting Professor Moore 
were Miss Eva Davis, Miss Marianna 
S. Potter, and Miss Mary Williamson. 


The following Elementary Club of- 
ficers for 1924-25 were elected at a 
business meeting of the club on Oc- 
tober 24: President, Miss Ruth Streitz; 
vice-president, Miss Edna Joseph; sec- 
retary, Miss Mary Mullen; treasurer, 
Miss Amy Dodge; chairman of social 
committee, Miss Hazel Oechsler. The 
Club had its first social meeting of the 
year on Thursday evening, October 16. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty students 
were present. Group games and danc- 
ing made the evening an enjoyable one. 


EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION 


In connection with an elaborate in- 
vestigation which is being made of 
institutions for orphan children, Dean 
Russell has asked Professor William A. 
McCall to take charge of the phase of 
the investigation which is concerned 
with the mental calibre of the children 
who are recruited by such institutions, 
and of the educational achievement of 
the institutional schools. 

Professor McCall and his students 
will make their first study of the Hope 
Farm School and its pupils. Standard 
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intelligence and educational tests will 
be given with a view to answering the 
following specific questions. 

1. What is the mental calibre of the 
pupils ? 

2. Grade for grade, how does the 
achievement of the pupils compare with 
the norm for public schools in general, 
for the schools in New York City, and 
for the schools in towns and villages 
of New York State? 

3. Age for age, how does the achieve- 
ment of the pupils compare with the 
norms? 

4. In view of their mental capacity, 
how does the achievement of the pu- 
pils compare with norms? 

5. How does the achievement of pu- 
pils who have been in the institution for 
a considerable length of time compare 
with recent entrants? 

In the first phase of this study, Pro- 
fessor McCall will be assisted by Misses 
Grace Moffat, Dorothy Nichols, Reba 
Owens and Anna Sarason, and by 
Messrs. R. A. Evans and Walter Ste- 
venson. 


FINE ARTS 


Professor Charles J. Martin is giv- 
ing a series of lectures on perspective 
at the Art Students League of New 
York. 


Mr. Albert W. Heckman will repeat 
a series of fourteen lectures on design 
which he gave at the American Museum 
of Natural History last winter. He 
will also give a series of twelve lectures 
on art at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association at Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Heckman is assisting Professor Cor- 
nell at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art with a series of twelve lectures for 
teachers of art in the secondary schools. 


Miss Lucia W. Dement spent eleven 
weeks during the past summer at the 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo., 
giving courses in methods of teaching 
art. She also lectured before fine arts, 
household arts and English classes upon 
art in relation to their specific subjects. 
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Art in the Schools, by Miss Belle 
Boas, is a recent Doubleday Page pub- 
lication now receiving a most gratifying 
notice in the reviews. Miss Boas treats 
of the elements and principles of art 
as formulated by the late Professor 
Dow, to whom the work is dedicated. 
Throughout her book Miss Boas stresses 
the cultural value of art teaching in the 
modern curriculum. In a direct and 
effective way she unfolds the principles 
of art structure, showing their appli- 
cation to students’ work in the twelve 
grades of the Horace Mann School. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


To bring to the attention of New 
York City consumers the many va- 
rieties of apples produced in New York 
State, an educational exhibit was held at 
Teachers College, Friday, October 24 and 
Saturday, October 25. The exhibit 
was arranged by Professor May B. 
Van Arsdale, who is a member of 
the New York State Council of Farms 
and Markets, and Miss Ruth Parrish, 
instructor in marketing, in codperation 
with Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, in charge 
of the New York office of the State 
Department of Farms and Markets, and 
with the Farm Bureau heads and ap- 
ple growers associations. Throughout 
Friday afternoon, Miss Anna Barrows 
demonstrated some phases of apple 
cookery, using apples in combination 
with meats and in soups, salads and 
desserts. On Saturday morning, Mr. 
B. D. Van Buren, assistant director of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
State Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets, talked on New York State apples. 

An exhibit of the cheeses of various 
nationalities, with a discussion of them 
by Mr. J. F. Whitney, cheese expert, 
was held on October 25. Also, on the 
same day, Mrs. Evelene Spencer, of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, gave a talk 
on the greater use of fish in the diet. 

These exhibits and discussions were 
attended not only by the students of 
the College, but also by members of the 
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Food Forum of New York City, and 
the general public. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Cora M. Winchell spoke 
before the meeting of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section of the Land Grant Col- 
lege Association held in ‘Washington, 
November 12-14, on “Trends in Home 
Economics Curricula.” She also spoke 
before the Woman’s Club, Hartford, 
Conn., on November 17 on “Home- 
making, a Family Responsibility.” 


During the first two weeks of Sep- 
tember Professor Josephine Marshall 
visited elementary and _ secondary 
schools in Salt Lake City, Denver, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Chicago, and South Bend 
Ind. A number of outstanding pieces 
of work and experiments in home eco- 
nomics are being carried on in these 
cities under the supervision of Teachers 
College alumnz. The visits were most 
worthwhile for gaining information in 
regard to work in the field. 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr has re- 
turned from her sabbatical leave. She 
visited a number of countries in South- 
ern and Central Europe, as well as 
England, and studied some of the meth- 
ods of teaching used in foreign schools. 

Professor Spohr has been appointed a 
member of the home economics com- 
mittee of the Elementary Curriculum 
Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Miss Grace Reeves is being assisted 
by Miss Esther Brook this year in the 
household arts work in the Horace 
Mann High School. 


Professor Anna M. Cooley has been 
elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 


Miss Annie Robertson has been ap- 
pointed research assistant in house- 
hold arts education. Miss Robertson 
received her M. A. from Teachers Col- 
lege, and is studying towards the doc- 
torate. She is the author of A Guide to 
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Literature of Home and Family Life. 
Some of the graduate students in the 
Teaching of Household Arts in Schools 
are assisting with certain problems 
which will contribute to the research 
which Miss Robertson has undertaken. 


Some of the graduate students in 
the Teaching of Household Arts in 
Schools are working under the direc- 
tion of Professor William A. McCall and 
Professor Anna M. Cooley in the 
study and organization of materials to 
be used in formulating household arts 
tests for use in high school. Other 
graduate students in this course are 
doing practical work in supervision, 
organizing classes for girls and women 
at the Bowling Green Neighborhood 
Association. This community house 
is located at the Battery and the work 
is largely with Slavic people. The 
students are studying home conditions 
of the people of this community, and 
are finding the work interesting to a 
marked degree. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick’s address on 
“Family Living in Farm Homes,” pub- 
ished elsewhere in this issue of THe 
Recorp, was arranged by the depart- 
ment as an open lecture in the Summer 
Session of 1924. It presents data that 
were in part collected by former stu- 
dents. The data in one state are now 
being elaborated as a Master’s thesis 
under Professor Benjamin R. Andrews. 

Recent articles by Professor Andrews 
have appeared as follows: In the Edu- 
cational Review for November, “Some 
Essentials in Education for the Home”; 
in the Sunday School Journal for No- 
vember, “Home Projects in Religious 
Education.” 

Professor Andrews was the guest of 
the Department of Home Economics of 
the University of Tennessee recently, 
speaking before the students at Blunt 
Hall. The Department, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Crooks, is making marked 
progress and hopes to secure an appro- 
priation for a new building this year, 
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KINDERGARTEN-FIRST GRADE 
EDUCATION 


The members of the staff and stu- 
dents in Kindergarten-First Grade Edu- 
cation held their first meeting for this 
year on Wednesday, October 15. The 
Kindergarten-First Grade Club was or- 
ganized with the following officers: 
President, Miss Mary Dabney Davis; 
first vice-president, Miss Gladys Green- 
man; second vice-president, Miss Ruth 
J. Souter; secretary, Miss Marion Laid- 
law; treasurer, Miss Louise B. Camp- 
bell. 


Professor Patty S. Hill, during her 
visit to London, was entertained by the 
London Froebel Society, and gave a 
lecture under the auspices of that so- 
ciety. She has visited Miss McMillan’s 
nursery school and the nursery schools 
in Manchester. 


NUTRITION 


At the Toronto meeting of the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science Professor Henry C. 
Sherman presented a paper before the 
joint meeting of the Sections of Chem- 
istry and Physiology on “The Quan- 
titative Distribution and Nutritive Sig- 
nificance of the Fat-Soluble Vitamin.” 
At the General Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society in Ithaca he pre- 
sented two papers, one jointly with 
Dr. Munsell on “The Quantitative De- 
termination of Vitamin A,” the other 
jointly with Dr. Storms on “Bodily 
Store of Vitamin A as Influenced by 
Age and Other Conditions.” 


Professor Sherman, as chairman of 
the Committee on Nutritional Prob- 
lems of the American Public Health 
Association, gave a report at the recent 
meeting of the association in Detroit on 
“Todine in Nutrition: Goiter as a Nu- 
tritional Problem.” Professor Sherman 
was reappointed chairman of this com- 
mittee. He has also recently been re- 
elected chairman of the Committee on 
Human Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council. 
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Professor Mary S. Rose and Profes- 
sor Grace MacLeod have in hand the 
results of work carried on this summer 
at the Westfield State Sanatorium, 
Westfield, Mass., with the assistance of 
Miss Helen Knowlton and Dr. Jennie 
Tilt. This sanatorium is an_institu- 
tion for the prevention of tubercu- 
losis among children. In the graded 
school, attended by all the children able 
to do so, a progressive course of health 
lessons for the successive grades was 
worked out. These are to be published 
soon in the form of a Teachers Col- 
lege bulletin by Professor Rose and 
Miss Knowlton. Professor MacLeod 
and Dr. Tilt made a study of the basal 
metabolism of a selected group of girls 
of 11 tors years of age, using the Bene- 
dict and Benedict student respiration ap- 
paratus. The majority of the girls 
studied were cases giving no indications 
of active tuberculosis; a few active cases 
were included. The results of the study 
are to be compared with the results ob- 
tained on normal girls of the same ages 
in the nutrition laboratory of the Col- 
lege. 


Miss Harriet I. Stone, assistant in 
nutrition since February, 1923, com- 
pleted the work for the Master’s 
degree in August and left at the close 
of the Summer Session to take charge 
of the development of nutrition work 
in the schools of the Hawaiian Islands, 
with headquarters in Honolulu. A re- 
cent letter from Miss Stone gives an in- 
teresting account of the work that is 
being done in Oahu and tells of the 
eagerness of the other islands for visits 
from her. Miss Stone reports as her 
chief difficulty the lack of adequately 
trained workers. 


Miss Hazel K. Stiebeling has been 
appointed assistant in nutrition for the 
current year. 


The teaching of health through food 
at Public School No. 43 is being con- 
tinued, classes having been formed in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. This 
is the third year of this codperative 
work between the departments of 













































household arts education and nutrition. 
A play entitled “King Milk and His 
Court,” worked out last spring by 
Miss Catherine Newton with the chil- 
dren of her class, was published in the 
September number of the American 
Food Journal with an introductory ar- 
ticle on “Teaching Nutrition to Third 
Grade Children” by Professor Rose. 
Miss Gibbs, editor of the journal, re- 
ports that the demand for copies of the 
play very soon exhausted the issue of 
the journal, making it necessary to re- 
print it. Another significant result of 
the work at the school is that the room 
teachers in whose classes the lessons 
were conducted last year have formed 
a Health Club for the children of the 
fourth and fifth grades which meets 
after school hours. 


An investigation is being undertaken 
this fall with the object of comparing 
the nutritive value of butters and mar- 
garines as they are found by the 
housewife in the retail markets, Al- 
bino rats are being used as experimental 
animals and are being fed adequate 
diets identical in all respects except 
that butter is the only fat supplied in 
the one series and margarine the only 
fat in the other. Different grades of 
butter and different brands of marga- 
rine are being used and purchased at 
definite intervals of time so that any 
fluctuations with season or from any 
other cause may be introduced. The 
conditions to which the housewife is 
subject in purchasing these fats for 
consumption by her family are thus 
duplicated. It is planned to com- 
pare the effects of the diets upon 
growth and reproduction and to fol- 
low these through at least three gen- 
erations of animals. 


Miss Mary C. Hessler, instructor in 
nutrition, is beginning this fall a study 
involving the ultraviolet radiation of 
both experimental animals and food- 
stuffs. A mercury vapor quartz lamp 
has been installed in one of the nutri- 
tion laboratories for this purpose. 


Miss Cora E. Gray. has been ap- 
pointed research associate in nutrition 
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for the Child Welfare Institute. Miss 
Gray, following a year of graduate 
work at Teachers College majoring in 
nutrition, went to Yale where she has 
been studying for the past two years in 
the department of public health. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Dr. Percival M. Symonds has been 
appointed associate in secondary edu- 
cation, and is assisting Professor Briggs 
in his research course for high school 
principals. He is also giving courses in 
measurements in secondary education 
and the psychology of secondary school 
subjects. Dr. Symonds received the 
Bachelor’s degree at Harvard in 1915, 
after which he taught for several years 
in Massachusetts high schools. He 
served during the war, making range 
tables for anti-aircraft guns at Aber- 
deen, Maryland. From 1919 to 1922 
he studied at Teachers College, where 
he received the Master’s degree in 1920 
and the Doctor’s degree in 1923. Fol- 
lowing this Dr. Symonds entered upon 
his work as professor of education and 
psychology at the University of Hawaii, 
where he remained for two years before 
coming to his present position. 


Miss Maxie N. Woodring, who is on 
a two-year leave of absence as profes- 
sor of secondary education and direc- 
tor of the practice school at the Okla- 
homa State College for Women, is giv- 
ing several courses this year in secon- 
dary education. Miss Woodring re- 
ceived the Bachelor’s degree at George 
Peabody College for Teachers in 1918 
and the Master’s degree the same year. 
She taught in the Peabody Model School 
for four years and went from there to 
Oklahoma as professor of Latin, where 
she did excellent work for a number of 
years. During the Winter Session Miss 
Woodring is giving a course in general 
methods of teaching, intended pri- 
marily for students in Barnard College 
and in Columbia College who are pre- 
paring to teach in secondary schools. 
She is also assisting in a course in ex- 
perimental teaching in secondary 
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schools. In the Spring Session Miss 
Woodring will conduct a new course 
for teachers of experience who have 
had or are taking educational psy- 
chology and educational sociology or 
the philosophy of education. The 
course is known as the application of 
modern theory to high school teaching. 


Mr. John Rufi has been appointed 
assistant in secondary education for the 
year 1924-1925. After receiving his 
Master’s degree at Teachers College in 
1920, Mr. Rufi served as principal of 
the Ironwood, Michigan, High School 
for three years. During the summers 
of 1923 and 1924 he was an assistant 
in the department and offered a course 
in the training of principals of small 
high schools. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs, who 
was appointed in the spring chairman 
of the Pennsylvania High School Com- 
mittee, has resigned. He has been suc- 
ceeded by a Teachers College alumnus, 
Mr. Samuel M. North, state high 
school supervisor in Maryland. Other 
Teachers College men on the committee 
are Professor Chester A. Buckner 
(Ph.D., 1919), of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Mr. William H. Bristow 
(A.M., 1923), principal of the Milford 
High School. 


On September 26 Professor Briggs 
spoke before the Conference of Super- 
intendents of Schools of the State of 
Wisconsin at Madison on “Curricula for 
Junior High Schools.” In October he 
gave four addresses before the Indiana 
State Teachers Association and another 
before the Illinois Valley Teachers 
Association. 

In the September-October number of 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association there appears a poem by 
Professor Briggs, entitled “Comes Au- 
tumn.” 


Professor F. W. Johnson is in charge 
of the survey of the high school in con- 
nection with the report which is being 
made by the Institute of Educational 
Research, Division of Field Studies, on 
the schools of Watertown, New York. 
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Dr. Symonds is assisting him in this 
work. 

Professor Johnson recently addressed 
the Northampton County Teachers In- 
stitute at Nazareth, Pennsylvania, and 
the teachers of Northampton. 

During October Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell filled numerous speaking en- 
gagements at Decatur and Springfield, 


Illinois; Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
White Plains, New York; Holyoke, 
Massachusetts; and Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Secondary Club resumed its ac- 
tivities at a successful meeting on Oc- 
tober 14. Plans were made for the 
coming year after the election of offi- 
cers. Dean Russell was present and 
gave a very encouraging talk on the 
development and future possibilities of 
secondary education. An_ interesting 
event of the meeting was the present2- 
tion, by five members of the club, of 
the status of secondary education in 
several Eastern countries. Each speaker 
gave three minutes to a discussion of 
secondary education in the country 
with which he was best acquainted, in- 
cluding Japan, Persia, Korea, China, 
and the Philippine Islands. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS 


On Saturday, October 18, exercises 
were held at the Horace Mann School 
for Boys in connection with the open- 
ing of the new gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool recently completed. The 
exercises, which were participated in by 
about five hundred people, were held 
in the main room of the new gym- 
nasium. 

Dean Russell, acting as presiding of- 
ficer, introduced the following speakers: 
John D. Neitz, who has just com- 
pleted twenty years of service as a 
teacher in the Horace Mann School, 
who spoke for the older teachers, 
alumni, and present student body and 
staff of the school; Mr. Charles C. 
Tillinghast, principal of the Boys School, 
who reviewed the events leading to the 
actual completion of the new building; 
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Judge Richard H. Mitchell, president 
of the Fathers’ Association, who, in 
formally presenting the gymnasium to the 
Board of Trustees, reviewed the part 
that the Fathers’ Association had had in 
the project; Mr. Carl H. Pforzheimer, 
donor with Mrs. Pforzheimer of the 
swimming pool, who presented the 
pool to the Board of Trustees; and Mr. 
V. Everit Macy, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, who accepted the gym- 
nasium and the pool. After the con- 
clusion of the speaking, boys from the 
school acted as ushers to show the en- 
tire building to the visitors. 

The new building, which is of face 
brick with field-stone trimming, is ef- 
fectively placed at the northern end of 
the school property, directly across the 
athletic field from the main school 
building. On the first floor are locker 
rooms, lavatories, shower room, doctor’s 
office, supply rooms for the physical 
education department as well as for 
the janitor, and rooms for boilers, fil- 
ters, and the like. On the second 
floor is a gymnasium floor approxi- 
mately 100 x 60 feet and an office for 
the director of physical education. 
Around the gymnasium floor is a run- 
ning track and at one end of the 
building, at the level of the track, a 
visitors’ gallery and a trophy room. 
The pool, which is 75 feet long and 35 
feet wide, is in a separate wing of the 
building, accessible to the boys from 
the shower room and to visitors from 
either the gymnasium floor or the 
visitors’ gallery. 

The main gymnasium building is the 
combined gift of present and past pat- 
rons of the school, alumni of the school, 
teachers and students of the school, and 
the Trustees of Teachers College. The 
cost of the gymnasium itself was ap- 
proximately $85,000. The swimming 
pool is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
H. Pforzheimer as a mark of their 
appreciation of the ideals and accom- 
plishments of the faculty of the school. 
Visitors will at any time be gladly 
welcomed and given an opportunity to 
inspect the building throughout. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


In the November Historical Outlook 
Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton begins the first 
of a series of articles on “Building a 
Course in Social Studies for Junior 
High Schools.” 


Mr. Earl R. Glenn, in collaboration 
with Mr. A. O. Heck, has published 
Preliminary Studies of Achievements 
in Physics in Large City High 
Schools. Mr. Glen has also taken 
part in Contributions to Education 
(World Book Co.), published for the 
New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education. In Sep- 
tember he presented a paper before the 
American Chemical Society at Cornell 
University on “The Need for Re- 
search on Problems of High School 
Chemistry Instruction.” 


Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, W. L. Eiken- 
berry and Earl R. Glenn are the au- 
thors of Elements of General Science 
and Laboratory Problems just published 
by Ginn and Company. 


Mr. Charles W. Finley has in prep- 
aration a Lincoln School pamphlet on 
Six Years Field Work in Grades I 
to XII. Mr. Finley has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Elementary 
Science Committee of the N. E. A. 


Mr. A. L. Cru, with Professor Todd, 
has brought out Old French. 


Miss Laura Zirbes has been meet- 
ing in Chicago with the National Read- 
ing Committee, which is making the 
final steps in preparation of the N. S. 
S. A. Yearbook to be discussed at the 
Cincinnati meeting in February. She 
has been appointed a member of the 
reading subcommittee of the Curricu- 
lum Commission of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


On Tuesday mornings Dr. Kilpat- 
rick is giving lectures before the Par- 
ents’ Study Class on “Fundamental 
Principles of Child Nature and Devel- 
opment.” He will meet separately the 
parents of elementary school children, 
and those of pupils in the high schovl 
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Among the topics considered for the 
monthly meetings of the mothers of 
elementary school children are obedi- 
ence, punishments and rewards, truth 
and falsehood, the use of money. The 
high school mothers will study the as- 
pects of adolescence, with particular 
attention to present-day problems, for 
the purpose of clearing up frequent con- 
fusion between custom and standards 
of conduct. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


RECEPTION IN New Soctat Rooms 


The new Student Organizations social 
room, 104 Dodge Hall, formerly the 
Practical Arts Library, was officially 
opened on October 10 by a reception 
to faculty, students and their friends. 
It is estimated that over one thousand 
people attended. This room has been 
beautifully equipped as a lounging room 
and the two adjoining rooms, 102 and 
103, formerly occupied by the Bureau 
of Educational Service, are used after 
four o’clock for student parties and 
dances. 


Tue GRADUATE CLUB 


At the meeting on October 12, Dr. 
and Mrs. Carter Alexander were the 
guests of honor; on October 19, Dr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Leonard; and on October 
26, Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Bagster-Collins. 

A series of Saturday trips were ar- 
ranged by the club which continue to 
give students an opportunity to see 
New York City and environs. The 
schedule includes the following trips: 
Sail around Manhattan Island; motor 
trip to Tarrytown; Hudson River Day 
Line to West Point; Oyster Bay; Lower 
Manhattan; Upper Manhattan; China- 
town; New York Tribune; New York 
Stock Exchange. 


PuysicaL Epucation ASSOCIATION 

The Student-Alumni Physical Educa- 
tion Association recently held its 
annual election of officers, nearly two 
hundred students voting. This associa- 
tion was organized last year, and had a 
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successful year. It publishes a_peri- 
odical of five issues, called The Dis- 
cobolus, which is devoted to a modern 
program of physical education and 
health education. It has been especially 
successful in getting contributions from 
alumni in the field. 


Rurat CLus 


Three interesting programs were ar- 
ranged for the Rural Club this fall: 
On October 20—“‘Country Life in 
America,”—acquaintance party; on No- 
vember 25—‘“Country Life Around the 
World”—rural foreign program; on De- 
cember 11—Hampton Program—music 
by Hampton Quartet. 


Mass MEETING For ALL STUDENTS 


On Tuesday, October 28, a mass 
meeting for students was held in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium under the 
auspices of the Students Executive 
Council. Dr. Robert J. Leonard, di- 
rector of the School of Education, rep- 
resented Dean Russell. The presidents 
of the various Teachers College Clubs 
gave one-minute talks on the purpose 
and service of their organizations. The 
president of the Council, Mr. L. B. 
Sharp, presided. 


Serres oF ALL-CoLLece SIncs 


At the request of the Students Ex- 
ecutive Council, Professor Dykema, of 
the music staff, has arranged to 
give a series of all-college sings dur- 
ing the year. The first of these was 
held on November 11 in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium. That students like 
to sing was evidenced by the large 
number who participated. The second 
sing is planned for December 12. 


OFFICERS OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Stupents Executive CounciL 
President, L. B. Sharp. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Marjorie Smith. Secretary, Har- 
lan G. Metcalf. Graduate Club President, 
Gordon G., Singleton. Graduate Rep- 
resentatives, Bertha Pullen, B. R. 
Showalter. Undergraduate Represen- 
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tative, Dorothy Wright. Senior Presi- 
dent, Helen Warren. Junior President, 
Anne Kellner. President, Whittier Hall, 
Virginia Slade. Faculty Representa- 
tives, Miss Lucetta Daniell, Miss Julia 
Gethman, Dr. B. R. Andrews. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Edith E. Swan. 


Warttrer Hatt Stupent GOVERNMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

President, Virginia Slade.  Vice- 
President, Esther Treyz. Secretary, 
Jeanette Decker. Treasurer, Margaret 
Ritter. Graduate Representatives, Lou- 
ise Jerrel, Winona Perry, and Emily 
Park. Senior Representative, Mary 
M. Stoops. Junior Representative, 
Muriel Varick. 


CLASS OF 1925 

President, Helen Warren. Vice- 
President, Eleanora Bertini. Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Carolyn Sutton. 
Recording Secretary, Martha Louise 
Grant. Treasurer, Ethel Rosin. Mem- 
bers-at-Large, Betty Williams, Prudy 
Huffman, Anna Johnston, Tennis Man- 
ager, Esther Beeson. Swimming Manager, 
Mary Weed. Basketball Manager, Dor- 
othy Kriete. Baseball Manager, Vivian 
Raybold. 


CLass oF 1926 
President, Anne Kellner. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Yvonne Fassler. Recording Sec- 
retary, Pauline Lesser. Corresponding 
Secretary, Elizabeth Gerson. Treasurer, 
Muriel Varick. Historian, Fannie Levy. 


Apvisers CLuB 
President, Mattie Cook Ellis. Vice- 
President, Jane Jones. Secretary, Lou- 
ise Jerrel. Treasurer, Ethel Rosen- 
berry. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
President, Mildred Shouldice. Vice- 
President, (to be elected). Secretary, 
Teresa Crowley. Treasurer, Thelma 
Wetterer. 


CuineseE Epucationat CLus 


President, Shutang Li. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dorothy Wong. Chinese Sec- 





retary, S. C. Tai. English Secretary, 
H. H. Li. Treasurer, Y. T. Lo. Audi- 
tor, P. C. Liu. Librarian, S. Y. Li. 


CotumsBI1A DAMES 

President, Mrs. Gordon Singleton. 
Vice-President, Mrs. A. B. Payne. 2nd 
Vice-President, Mrs. H. M. Schwartz. 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy. Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
N. H. Dearborn. Treasurer, Mrs. E. 
G. Nelson. App. Bd. Mem., Mrs. Carter 
Alexander. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION CLUB 


President, Frederick E. Emmons. 
Vice-President, W. W. Carpenter. Sec- 
retary, Mary Dabney Davis. Treas- 
urer, John H. Jessup. 


ELEMENTARY CLUB 
President, Ruth Streitz. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edna Joseph. Secretary, Mary 
Mullen. Treasurer, Amy Dodge. 
Chairman, Social Committee, Hazel 
Oechsler. 


Fine Arts CLus 
President, Ann Hempel. Vice-Presi- 
dent (to be elected). Secretary, Dorothy 
Spedick. Treasurer, Lynd Ward. His- 
torian, Delia Workum. 


GRADUATE CLUB 

President, Gordon G. _ Singleton. 
Vice-President, Lester N. Neulen. Sec- 
retary, Mary Elizabeth Barry. Treas- 
urer, Lorene U. Killey. Committee 
Chairmen: Rooms and Property, H. C. 
Pannell; Trips, A. S. Rude; Member- 
ship, Ruth Harding; Publicity, L. R. 
Gregory; Fun, L. B. Sharp; Teas, Amy 
Bloye; Sunday Night Suppers, Frances 
Coppens. 


Home Economics CLus 


President, (to be elected). Secretary, 
Lillis Knappenbager. Treasurer, Mar- 
jorie M. Heseltine. 


Lower Prrmary CLuB 


President, Mary Dabney Davis. 1st 
Vice-President, Gladys Greenman. 2nd 
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Vice-President, Ruth Jean Souter. Sec- 
retary, Marion Laidlaw. Treasurer, 
Cora Campbell. 


JewtsH Forum 
Chairman, Lilian Alexander. 


Music AnD SPEECH CLUB 
President, Mildred McConnell. Vice- 
President, Caroline Russell. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Merrill McEwen. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIon (TEACHERS 
CoLLecGe CHAPTER) 
President, Gordon A. Grant. Vice- 
President, Mrs. H. K. Solomon. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, A. A. Grinnell. Fac- 

ulty Adviser, Dr. Arthur Payne. 


NEwMAN CLUB 

President, Anita Blackburne. Vice- 
President, Mildred Halloran. Secretary, 
Julia Hoey. Treasurer, Catherine 
Riordon. Chaplain, Rev. Henry S. 
Riley. Faculty Adviser, Mrs. Evelyn 
Tobey. Chairmen of Committees: So- 
cial, Mildred Halloran; Membership, 
Mary Murphy; Publicity, Kathryn 
Abel. Representatives to Province: 
Senior, Josephine LaFountain; Junior, 
Sallie O’Connell. 


Nurses Cus 
President, Gertrude Hosmer. Vice- 
President, Florence Ambler. Secretary, 
Esther Heidman. Treasurer, Nevena 
Sendova. 


PuysicaL Epucation ASssSocIATION 


President, L B. Sharp. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mary Murphy. Student Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Kriete. Alumni Sec- 
retary, Dorothy Ainsworth.  Treas- 


urer, John Craven. Business Manager, 
Moses Kershner. Editor, Clifford L. 
Brownell. 





PsycuoLtocy CLus 


President, J. Warren Tilton. Sec- 
retary, Ralph B. Spence. 


RuraLt Cius 
President, Elizabeth K. Rucker. 
Vice-President, Alexander Root. Sec- 
retary, Effie Bathurst. Treasurer, Mrs. 
Eula A. Johnston. Executive Com- 
mittee, Mamie McLees, A. S. Blanken- 
ship. 


SEconDARY CLUB 
President, C. N. Smith. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Eleanor Miller. Secretary, Jane 
Doolittle. Treasurer, Jane Souba. 


SOUTHERN CLUB 
President, Fred Archer. Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. E. Tidwell. Secretary, Sue 
Johnson. Treasurer, John Choate. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


Leader, Margaret Wyer. Secretary, 
Helen Haisch. Treasurer, Walter Grif- 
fiths. 


TEACHER TRAINING LEAGUE 
President, M. L. Smith. Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. E. NeSmith. Secretary, Ger- 
trude Laws. Treasurer, R. A. Edwards. 


2. ws A. 


President, Edwina Blake. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha Louise Grant. Treas- 
urer, Amelia Hartman. Secretary, 
Dorothy Hannum. Undergraduate Rep- 
resentative, Dorothy Wright. Com- 
mittee Chairmen of Cabinet: Social 
Service, Mercedes Rendell; Publicity, 
Ethel Tyrrell; World Fellowship, Dor- 
othy Wang; Church Relations, Nancy 
Cochran; Constitution, Eleanor Ray- 
mond; Literature, Mae Ockert; Ways 
and Means, Virginia Lignell. 


, oe ee YS 
President, E. Raymond Wilson. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


President: Dr. Gzorce H. Reavis, Dean, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ist Vice-President: Dr. Fannre W. Duwwn, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Teachers College. 

and Vice-President: Miss Lirx1an Hvupson, Assistant Professor of Nursing Edu- 
cation, Teachers College. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Acnes Burke, Instructor, Kindergarten Education, 
Teachers College. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss Epirn E. Swan, Executive Secretary, Student 
Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reynotps, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Dr. Epwarp S. Evenpen, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College. 
Mr. Frank Picket, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
Miss M. Annre Grace, 300 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Alumni Trustees: Dr. Epwry C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Miss Roxana Steere, Director of Training of Supervisors, Western 
State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. 


Address all communications to Rotto G. Reynotps, Field Secretary, 
Teachers College, New York City. 





IMPORTANT CHANGE 


NEW METHOD OF ELECTING ALUMNI OFFICERS 


Tue method of electing officers of the Alumni Association has been changed. 
The old method of balloting was very expensive, and since all members of 
the Alumni Association are subscribers to the TeacuEers CoLitece ReEcorp, 
and can be reached through its columns, it seemed advisable to utilize the 
service of the magazine for the election this year. In the January number, 
there will be printed a blank on which nominations for the various officers 
may be made. This blank can be torn from the magazine, signed by ten 
members of the Alumni Association, and forwarded to the Corresponding 
Secretary of the Alumni Association. In the February number, a list of the 
nominations and a ballot form for voting will be printed. Names of can- 
didates can be checked, torn from Tue Recorp, and the form returned to 
the Corresponding Secretary of the Alumni Association. Watch for the 
January and February numbers of Tue Recorp! 
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ALABAMA 
Mr. N. F. Greenhill 
Cullman, Ala. 
Ames, Iowa 
Miss Julia L. Hurd 
Ames, Iowa 
Ann Arsor, Mica. 
Miss Edith Bader 
1607 Granger Avenue 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
ARKANSAS 
Mr. W. E. McNelly 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Bancor, ME. 
Miss Annie B. McSkimmon 
94 Third St. 
Bangor, Me. 
BaTTLe CrEEK, MIcH. 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
BirMINGHAM, ALA. 
Mr. I. R. Obenchain 
Glen Iris School 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Burrato, N. Y. 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
CALIFORNIA : 
Professor Wm. E. Nicholl 
Dean of Pomona College 
Claremont, Cal. 
CHapron, Nes. 
Miss Helen Cromwell 
State Normal School 
Chadron, Neb. 
Curna (Eastern) 
Miss Nina M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 
Cincinnati, OHIO 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Effie Dailey 
318 Glenwood Avenue 
East Orange, N. J. 





SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Miss Catherine D. Ross 
1834 Grasmere Avenue 
East Cleveland, Ohio 
CoNNECTICUT 
Miss Marion C. Sheridan 
711 Orange Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
Detroit, Mica. 
Mr. C. Louis Thiele 
1354 Broadway 
Detroit, Mich. 
Err, Pa. 
Miss Elizabeth Pfeiffer 
615 East roth Street 
Erie, Pa. 
GEORGIA 
Mr. A. J. Hargrove 
Zebulon, Ga. 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 
Miss Sarah Ellen Grimes 
Steelton High School 
Steelton, Pa. 
INDIANA 
Miss Geraldine Hadley 
774 W. Drive 
Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Jessie McKay 
3517 Charlotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Macon, Ga. 
Miss Mamie W. Jones 
117 Corbin Ave. 
Macon, Ga. 
MAINE 
Miss Mary Louise Hastings 
State Normal School 
Gorham, Me. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. E. T. Newall 
65 Spring St. 
Medford, Mass. 
MARYLAND 
Miss Bessie C. Stern 
Lexington Bldg. 
Lexington and Liberty Streets 
Baltimore, Md. 


















MINNESOTA 
Miss Clyde E. Yeaton 
1923 Aldrich Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MissouRI 
Mr. F. W. Underwood 
g11 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MOonTANA 
Mr. Freeman Daughters 
State University 
Missoula, Mont. 

NortH CAROLINA 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

NorTHERN MICHIGAN 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 North Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 

OKLAHOMA 
Miss Nora A. Talbot 
409 Knoblich Street 
Stillwater, Okla. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Erma L. Ferguson 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PuitirprrnE ISLANDS 
Mr. Leodegoic Victorius 
Bureau of Education 
Manila, P. I. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. 

Dr. H. B. Smith 
Director Vocational Education 
University of Pittsburgh 

Reicious EpucaTion 
Miss Faye Klyver 
509 West 121st Street 
New York City 

Scranton, Pa. 

Miss Ruth L. E. Schener 
324 Pittston Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 

SoutH Benn, Inv. 

Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

Totzpo, Ox10 
Miss Florence Boughner 

Indiana School 

Toledo, Ohio 
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VERMONT 
Mr. Kenneth J. Sheldon 
Montpelier, Vermont 
VIRGINIA 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 
WEsT Vircrvia 
Miss Wilma C. Speare 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 
Mr. W. W. Brown 
631 Monroe Street 
Janesville, Wis. 


HELP THE LOCAL CLUBS TO 
GROW 

Join the Alumni Association through 
your Local Teachers College Club. If 
there is no Local Club in your vicinity, 
send your dues to the Treasurer of the 
Alumni Association, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. Membership in 
the Alumni Association and subscription 
to the Tgacuers Cottece Recorp, pub- 
lished in ten numbers, is $2.50 a year. 
The Club Treasurers keep 30 cents on 
each membership for the Local Club. 

Help the Local Clubs to grow! 


NOTICE TO CLUB SECRETARIES 


Send the Alumni Association news 
of your members and of your meetings. 
There is space in Tue Recorp to tell 
some of the interesting projects being 
carried on by Alumni, new books pub- 
lished and just news notes. 

As soon as the list is complete, the 
names and addresses of officers of all 
Local Teachers College Clubs will be 
published. Please send in the infor- 
mation as soon as the elections are 
over. 

The charters for Local Clubs are 
ready. If you will forward the exact 
name by which your organization is 
known and the date when it was or- 
ganized, a charter will be sent you. 


CONNECTICUT CLUB 


The New Haven members of the 
Teachers College Club of Connecticut 
held an informal meeting in Nathan 
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Smith Hall, the new dormitory of the 
Yale School of Nursing, on Friday eve- 


ning, October 10. Twenty-seven mem. 
bers were present. 

Dr. Bessie Lee Gambrill, of Yale 
University, presided and explained the 
purpose of the meeting which was sug- 
gested at the Alumni Council meeting 
in April. 

Dr. A. B. Meredith, of Hartford, 
State Commissioner of Education, and 
president of the Connecticut Club, told 
what has been done by the State 
Board of Education in the past few 
years and outlined what is _ being 
planned for the future. 

Miss Maud Keator, of Hartford, 
state director of the Division of Special 
Education and Standards, and vice- 
president of the state club, told of the 
extensive field covered by this division. 

It was voted by those present that 
other meetings should be held at the 
call of an executive committee. The 
three officers elected at the meeting, who 
will also serve as the executive commit- 
tee, are: President, Dr. Bessie Lee 
Gambrill. Vice-President, Mr. J. L. 
Meader, principal, State Normal Train- 
ing School. Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Marion C. Sheridan. 


News Notes or Cius MEMBERS 


Dr. William E. Stark, superinten- 
dent of schools of Stamford, was 
chairman of the mathematics meeting 
of the Elementary School Division in 
Bridgeport at the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in October. 


Mr. H. L. Meader, principal of the 
State Normal Training School in New 
Haven, talked in New Haven and Hart- 
ford on “Changes in the History Cur- 
riculum to Conformity with Recent 
Tendencies in Teaching the Social 
Studies” at the time of the State 
Teachers’ Meeting in October. 


Discussion in the Physical Educa- 
tion Group in Bridgeport was led by 
Miss Katherine Allen, instructor in 
physical education, Normal School, 


New Haven. 
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At a general meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association in New London 
in October, Miss Florence E. Smith, 
principal of Grammar School, East 
Hampton, spoke on “Impressions of 
the National Education Association 
Meeting in Washington.” 


Mr. Joseph Wiseltier, state super- 
visor of art education, Hartford, spoke 
at a convention meeting in New Lon- 
don on “Art Education in Rural 
Schools.” 


INDIANA CLUB 


Dr. Thomas H. Briggs was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the In- 
diana Teachers College Club on Oc- 
tober 17 at Indianapolis. About forty 
guests were present. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, Mr 
W. A. Myers, manager, The Educators’ 
Bureau, 619 Lemcke Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Vice-President, Mr. B. F 
Moore, Muncie Normal School, Mun- 
cie. Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Geral- 
dine Hadley, vice-principal, Arsenal 
Technical Schools, 774 W. Drive, Wood- 
ruff Place, Indianapolis. 


SOUTH BEND CLUB 


The South Bend Teachers College 
Club entertained at a breakfast Satur- 
day morning, October 11, in honor of 
Miss Fannie Dunn and Dr. George D. 
Strayer, who were the speakers at the 
Northern Indiana Teachers Association. 
Thirty members were present. Greet- 
ings from the College were brought by 
the guests of honor. 


ALUMNI IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Dr. W. deV. Malan, who is now 
principal of a secondary school in 
Cape Town, was method master in 
the training college at Graaff-Reinet 
from July, 1923, until April, 10924. 
Graaff-Reinet is situated in the center 
of the Cape Province about 800 miles 
from Cape Town, in the parched, dry 
Karroo. The town is called the “Gem 
of the Karroo”—perhaps in contrast 
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to the rest of the world all around. 
Dr. Malan writes, “It is strange, but 
that part of Africa has a most won- 
derful fascination, due to no one knows 
what. I tried to get the senior stu- 
dents from time to time—those who 
had been born and educated in that 
part—to tell me what the attractive 
features of it were and strange to say 
they could not. Little bits of rocky 
hills, low shrubs and bushes, thorns, 
acacias and extreme heat—these things 
are not fascinating. And still the Kar- 
roo inhabitants love their part of the 
country. Our loveliest poetry in Afri- 
kaans has been written about those 
parts.” 

Mr. E. G. Malherbe is senior lec- 
turer in education at the University of 
Cape Town. 

Miss Anna Aucamp is lecturer at a 
training college in the Transvaal at 
Pretoria. 

Mr. J. R. Malan is principal of a 
public school at Williston, Cape Prov- 
ince. 

Mr. D. D. Malan is assistant in a 
high school at Cape Province. 

Mr. C. H. Boehmke is principal of 
the training college at Oudtshoorn, the 
land of the ostriches. : 

Dr. C. T. Loram is still on the Na- 
tive Affairs Commission of Pretoria. 

Dr. F. E. deVilliers is teacher of Eng- 
lish and Latin in the Boys High School, 
Paarl, about forty miles from Cape 
Town. 


NEWS NOTES FROM SCHOOL OF 
PRACTICAL ARTS GRADUATES 


There are eleven classes of Practical 
Arts students who entered Teachers 
College as freshmen and completed 
four years’ training. Last year the 
Class of 1916 held a luncheon at which 
the presidents of all of the classes 
were present, and at that time ways and 
means of uniting the graduates were 
discussed. The Alumni Association and 
the Teacners Cortece Recorp will 
be glad to publish the names and ad- 
dresses of the life officers of the classes 
and to print news notes in the maga- 
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zine. 


Letters asking for items of in- 
terest have been sent to the secretaries 
of the different classes. Three of these 
have responded in time to publish their 
notes in this issue. 


CLass OF 1918 


President, Mrs. Louise Holbrook 
Baldwin, 1673 Columbia Road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Vice-President, Kathe- 
rine Cooper, 350 Ocean Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Corresponding Secretary, 
Helen Owen, 190 Laburnum Crescent, 
Rochester, N. Y. Recording Secretary, 
Bertha Haskins, 220 W. State Street, 
Wellsville, N. Y. Treasurer, Florence 
Fuller, 4 Stark Street, Nashua, N. H. 

Louise Kudlich is a lunch manager 
for the Frank C. Shattuck Company in 
New York City. 

Marguerite Brown is cafeteria man- 
ager for the Fleischmann Company in 
New York City. In 1921 she planned 
and organized their cafeteria where she 
serves all of the employees and the 
executives, including Mr. Fleischmann 
himself. She also supervises the house- 
keeping at the home offices. 

Josephine Stull is manager of the 
Y. W. C. A. Cafeteria at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Clara Darling is manager of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Cafe- 
teria in New York City. 

Alice Conway is regional director at 
large of Girl Scouts, Inc. Her work 
takes her to all parts of the United 
States. 

Josephine Cramer is on the staff of 
the Extension Department at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

Anna Welles is a teacher of history in 
the high school at Scranton, Pa. 

Mary Stevens is settlement worker 
at St. Martha’s House, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Anna P. K. Stapler is assistant to 
the principal of the Philadelphia high 
school. 

Helen Mildred Owen is one of the 
editors of Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans, an educational publication 
for elementary school teachers. 
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Lou:se Holbrook was married Octo- 
ber 29, 1921, to Mr. Harris T. Bald- 
win. Her address is 1673 Columbia 
Road, Washington, D. C. She is presi- 
dent of the College Woman’s Club, 
Washington, and national chairman of 
the Living Costs Committee of the 
National League of Women Voters. 
Helen Bliven was married October 
12, 1923, to Mr. D. C. Brundage. Two 
years preceding her marriage she was 
with Norman-Bel Geddes, doing stage 
and costume designing. Three of the 
most important plays for which she 
did designing were “Orange Blossoms,” 
“Will Shakespeare,” and “School for 
Scandal” for the Players Club. 
Elizabeth Merritt is teaching art at 
a preparatory school at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CLASS OF 1920 

President, Ruth C. Taft, 294 Macon 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marion Berges Pierce, 175 
Fisher Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
Corresponding Secretary, Edith E. 
Swan, Executive Secretary of Student 
Organizations, Teachers College. Re- 
cording Secretary, Helen Cumming, 
Nutley, N. J. Treasurer, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Yost Simmons, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Some of the married members of the 
class are: 

Dorothy North Hume, 138 Jay 
Street, Albany, N. Y. Her son, Wilson 
Burr Hume, who was present at the 
luncheon in 1923, is the class baby. 

Mary Walker Stimm, Williamsville, 
N. Y. 

Ruth Winckler Borden, Bangs Ave- 
nue, Ashbury Park, N. J. 

Helen Fairbanks Eve, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Margaret White Nugent, New York 
City. 


PRACTICAL ARTS GRADUATES, 
YOUR CLASSMATES AND OTHER 
FRIENDS WANT TO HEAR FROM 
YOU. SEND A LINE OR TWO 
ABOUT YOURSELF TO YOUR 
CLASS SECRETARY, OR IF YOU 
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Margaret Gray Park, New Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
‘ Dorothy Crane Crowe, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Edna Gorman Mock, New York City 
Frankie Schang King, Darien, Conn. 
Dorothy Quintard Mix, Stamford 
Conn. 
Louise Newburg Fendler, St. Louis. 
Mo. 


Some of the teachers are: 

Margaret King, physical educat:on. 
University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, N. H. 

Jean MacPherson, home economics, 
Ginling School for Girls, China. 

Clara M. Taylor, home economics, 
R. I. State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Grace W. Roe, physical education, 
Liggett School, Detroit, Mich. 

Elizabeth B. Peabody, biology and 
anthropology, University of Colorado. 
Boulder. 

Julia Corinne Troy, home economics, 
Western Maryland College. 

Alice Riddick, who has recently an- 
nounced her engagement to Mr. J 
Godfrey, is teaching fine arts at the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. 


CLASS OF 1923 


President, Grace Ely, 6 Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gertrude Abbihl, 2205 Foster 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Correspond- 


ing Secretary, Helen Taylor Earl, Cats- 
kill, N. Y. Recording Secretary, Ger- 
trude Wood, Maplewood, N. J. Treas- 
urer, Marion Berg, 202 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

Gertrude Abbihl is teaching art in 
the Jordan Junior High School, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 

Caroline Barnard is teaching physi- 
cal education at Notre Dame College, 
Baltimore. 


HAVE LOST TRACK OF HER, 
SEND IT TO THE CORRESPOND- 
ING SECRETARY OF THE ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION, TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE. BE SURE TO GIVE THE 
YEAR YOU GRADUATED. 

















Catherine Wright is studying for her 
Master’s degree in religious education 
at Teachers College. 

Helen R. Smith is now Mrs. Donald 
McKinnon. 


DR. CHARLES RUSSELL, PRIN- 
CIPAL OF STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF WEST- 
FIELD, MASS. 


Dr. Charles Russell, for the past 
three years professor of elementary 
education and director of the division 
of elementary education in the Uni- 
versity of the City of Toledo, has re- 
cently been appointed principal of the 
State Normal School at Westfield, Mass. 
Dr. Russell holds the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Teachers College. 
He is a specialist in the field of teacher 
training, and has published several ar- 
ticles and monographs relating to this 
subject, one of which is The Improve- 
ment of the Elementary School Teacher 
in Service. 


DR. GEORGE E. CARROTHERS 
GOES TO OHIO UNIVERSITY 


Dr. George E. Carrothers has re- 
signed his position as assistant super- 
intendent of the Cleveland public 
schools to become professor of educa- 
tion at Ohio University. Dr. Carroth- 
ers has had wide and varied experi- 
ence both in education and in adminis- 
tration. Previous to his work with the 
public schools of Cleveland he was 
assistant dean of the Cleveland School 
of Education. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Teachers 
College in June, 1924. 


DR. ROBERT A. CUMMINS 
EXTENSION DIRECTOR 
AT KANSAS CITY 


Dr. Robert A. Cummins has recently 
been appointed extension director of 
the Kansas City Public Service Insti- 
tute at Kansas City, Mo. This insti- 
tute is interested in “applied citizen- 
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ship,” that is, in securing and placing 
before the voter information relative 
to public affairs. Dr. Cummins will be 
concerned chiefly with making known 
the facts gained in the research de- 
partment. Dr. Cummins received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Teachers College in 1918. 


DR. GEORGE FRASIER, PRESI- 
DENT OF COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. George Willard Frasier was for- 
mally inducted into office as president 
of Colorado State Teachers College on 
Friday, November 21. 

The inaugural ceremony took place 
at 10:30 in the morning, following an 
academic procession in which leading 
educators from different parts of the 
country, prominent citizens of Colo- 
rado, and students took part. The gov- 
ernor of Colorado presided at the in- 
auguration and Dr. Charles McKenny, 
president of Michigan State Normal 
College, delivered the inaugural ad- 
dress. The very Rev. Dean B. W. 
Bonell of St. John’s Theological Col- 
lege delivered the invocation. Dr. 
Ethan Allen Cross, dean of the Col- 
lege, delivered the address of welcome, 
and Dr. H. V. Kepner, president of 
the Board of Trustees, presented the 
new president with the keys to the 
College. 

Professor William Russell, associate 
director of the International Institute, 
represented Teachers College and Co- 
lumbia University. 

A banquet followed the ceremonies, 
at which Dr. Guy Maxwell, president 
of Winona State Teachers College, acted 
as toastmaster. General addresses were 
made by distinguished visitors. In 
the evening a public reception was 
held. 

It is believed the occasion brought to 
the campus of Colorado State Teachers 
College the largest and most important 
gathering of educators ever assembled 
in the West. 
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ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 
RECENTLY REPORTED 


The following appointments have 
been reported to the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service. 


Abbott, Sara—Fourth grade teacher, 
Berlin, N. H. 

Adams, Clarice—Primary teacher, High- 
lands, N. J. 

Adams, Mary A.—Sub-primary teacher, 
Freehold, N. J. 

Adams, Verna—Head of home econom- 
ics department, St. Mary’s College, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Aiken, Buford K.—Supervisor of mu- 
sic, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Allen, I. M.—AssiStant professor of 
education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Allen, Margaret F.—Kindergarten critic 
and instructor in kindergarten edu- 
cation, Western State Normal, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Amy, Ernest C.—Minister, Presbyte- 
rian Church, Cawood, Ky. 

Anchester, Etta—Kindergarten-primary 
supervisor, Chicago Teachers College, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Andres, Helen G.—Instructor in home 
economics, Maryland State Normal 
School, Towson, Md. 

Andrews, Willie D.—Instructor in physi- 
cal education, Athens Child Health 
Demonstration, Athens, Ga. 

Andrews, Florence—Instructor in home 
economics, Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Ga. 

Andrews, Marie G.—Assistant dean of 
women, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

App, M. Catherine—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Archer, J. L.—Civics teacher and vo- 
cational counsellor, Congress High 

School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Armentrout, Mary C.—Instructor in 
science, Grenada College, Grenada, 
Miss. 

Armstrong, Dorothy—Instructor in art, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Armstrong, Helen—Teacher of home 
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economics, High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Armstrong, Lola—Teacher of English, 
High School, Alhambra, Calif. 

Armstrong, Robert P.—Teacher of ag- 
riculture, High School, E!mhurst, 
L. I. 

Arneson, Ruby—Supervisor of art, 
Public Schools, Pottstown, Pa. 

Ashley, Rosamund W.—Head of home 
economics department, Keene Nor- 
mal School, Keene, N. H. 

Atwood, Alice—Chief dietitian, St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford, Mass. 


Bairstow, May Belle—Assistant direc- 
tor, Y. W. C. A. cafeteria, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ballas, Jacob J.—Assistant teacher of 
physical training, Public Schools, New 
York City. 

Bacon, Henry G.—Teacher of me- 
chanical drawing, Junior High 
School, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Bailey, Etta Rose—Critic and super- 
visor of city normal school, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Baker, Annie F.—Principal of kinder- 
garten and first six grades, South Eu- 
clid, Ontario, Calif. 

Bannister, Bertha F.—Teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Barker, Grace E.—Teacher of English, 
High School, Pueblo, Colo. 

Barton, Edwin M.—Teacher of social 
science, High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Bass, Ruth I.—Assistant in physical 
education, North West State Teachers 
College, Maryville, Mo. 

Beard, Harold C.—Teacher of physics 
and general science, High School, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

Bell, O. Jean—lInstructor in clothing, 
Cornell ‘University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Belt, L. J.—Principal of High School, 

Wheatland, Wyo. 

Bennett, L. J.—Assistant professor of 
education, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio. 

Bennett, Rama V.—Instructor in nu- 




















trition and dietaries, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Berry, Mrs. Mildred—Teacher of math- 
ematics, High School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 

Bishop, Romalda—Teacher of first and 
second grades, Laura Branson School, 
Ross, Calif. 

Bissey, C. Van Dolah—Instructor in 
Spanish, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Black, Alice M.—Teacher in rural 
demonstration school, North West 
State Teachers College, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Bloomberg, Marguerite — Secretary, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Boale, Frances E.—Teacher of history, 
High School, Williamsport, Pa. 


Bobbitt, R. W.—Principal of Graham 
Schools, Graham, Va. 

Bogardus, Helen E.—Assistant psy- 
chologist, Michigan Home _ and 


Training School, Lapeer, Mich. 

Boje, Louise—Instructor in English, 
State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Bond, Eva Mae—Commercial teacher, 
Whatcom High School, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

Bosley, H. K.—Teacher of community 
civics, High School, Springfield, II. 

Braden, Kenneth J.—Teacher of math- 
ematics and science, High School, 


Portland, Me. 
Breissan-Saccon, Mme. Yvonne—In- 
structor in German and _Italian, 


Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Blood, Pearl—Teacher of geography, 
State Normal School, Towson, Md. 
Briggs, Mary Hart—Primary teacher, 
Phebe Anna Thorne School, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Briggs, E. Winifred—Head of physical 
education department, Salem Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Brown, Mrs. Helen Gilpin—Adviser to 
girls, Katherine Gibbs School, New 
York City. 

Browne, Elizabeth B.—Teacher of cos- 
tume design, Northern High School, 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Broyles, Eunice E.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Montrose, Colo. 

Brune, Ruth E.—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, State Normal School, Bemidji, 
Minn. 

Brubacher, John S.—Instructor in edu- 
cation, Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Bryan, Lawrence L.—Principal of High 
School, Pataskala, Ohio. 

Budd, Josephine E.—Instructor in re- 
ligious education, Canton Christian 
College, Canton, China. 

Burnett, Edith—Instructor in physical 
education, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Burnham, John—Teacher of music, 
Junior High School, Trenton, N. J. 

Burns, Joseph A.—lInstructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Burns, Violet A.—Assistant professor of 


natural sciences, Oread Training 
School, Lawrence, Kan. 

Burr, Samuel E.—Principal of High 
School, Lambertville, N. J. 

Burt, Frances—Teacher of domestic 
science, High School, Greenville, 
Ohio. 


Burwash, Grace—Instructor in house- 
hold arts, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Busch, Gertrude—Teacher of art, Public 
Schools, Edgewater, N. J. 

Butler, Vera M.—Instructor in history, 
City Normal School, Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

Buvington, Ruth—Teacher of French, 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Byers, Maryhelen—Assistant im art, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Cadwallader, Dorothy Kay—Super- 
visor of elementary grades, Franklin 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Caldwell, Martha B.—Teacher of his- 
tory, University School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Calvin, Paul H.—Principal of High 
School, Dover Center, Ohio. 

Campbell, Edgar T—Principal of High 

School, Great Neck, L. I. 



















































Campbell, Nellie M.—Instructor in 
psychology, Normal School, Castle- 
ton, Vt. 

Carey, Inez—Teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Public Schools, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Carpenter, Fred J —Sub-master of Wil- 
ton High School, Wilton, N. H. 

Carroll, L. Grace—Instructor in mathe- 
matics, Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Carroll, Robert P.—Associate professor 
of educational psychology, Teachers 
College, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Carrothers, George E.—Professor of 
education, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Carter, Keith—Instructor in Spanish, 
McBurney School, New York City. 

Carter, R. L.—Principal of Public 
School, Cocoa, Fla. 

Caruthers, Ethel M.—Teacher of cloth- 
ing, High School, Herrin, Ill. 

Chaplin, Calista E.—Instructor in 
Latin, State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Chapman, Ardenia—lInstructor in home 
economics, Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Chapman, Iva—Director of kindergar- 
ten-primary education, State Normal 
School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Chapman, L. M.—Assistant director of 
education department, Central Y. M. 
C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chappell, Bess—State supervisor of 
home economics, Oregon State Col- 

. lege, Corvallis, Ore. 

Chatfield, Elmira D.—Teacher of arith- 
metic and general science, Beech 
Street School, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Clark, Laura V.—Lecturer in home 
economics education and supervisor 
of practice teaching, High School, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Clem, Orlie M.—Professor of secondary 
education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Clifford, George B.—Instructor in ath- 
letics, High School, Salisbury, N. C. 

Clouser, Lucy W.—Instructor in edu- 
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cation and supervisor of practice, 
Teachers College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cluff, Riva—Instructor in physical edu- 
cation for women, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Coe, Irma Grace—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Watertown, S. D. 

Coffin, Margaret-—Head of home eco- 
nomics department, Sullins College, 
Bristol, Va. 

Cole, Elizabeth Joy—Research assist- 
ant, Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Coles, Jessie V.—Head of clothing de- 
partment, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Collinge, Nannette—Principal of Brown 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Collins, Edith M.—Director of Middle 
School, Children’s University School, 
New York City. 

Congdon, Maude—Teacher of French, 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Conkling, Edith—Supervisor and 
teacher of art, Canastota, N. Y. 

Cooley, H.—Teacher of manual train- 
ing, Public Schools, Hackensack, 
N. J. 

Cornish, Robert S.—lInstructor in eco- 
nomics, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H. 

Courtright, Marie—Nutritionist, Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, Omaha, Neb. 

Cowan, Helen—Teacher of history, 
Katherine Branson School, Ross, 
Calif. 

Cowart, Mae—Supervisor of art, Wood- 
bridge, N. J. 

Coots, Louise—Teacher of mathematics, 
St. Mary’s College, Dallas, Tex. 
Cowen, Cheryl L.—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Hutchinson High School, Buffalo, 

N. Y. 

Coy, Genevieve—Director of tests and 
measurements, Public Schools, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crabbs, Lelah Mae—Associate in health 
education, American Child Health As- 
sociation, New York City. 

Crane, Josephine E.—Teacher of his- 
tory, High School, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Cressey, Lucretia—Teacher of physics, 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 














Crofoot, Bess L.—Teacher of primary 
methods, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Crooks, A. Duryee—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Newark, N. J. 

Crouse, Mildred—Teacher of household 
arts, Junior High School, Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Crout, Reva L.—Supervisor of first 
grade, State Normal School, Mans- 
field, Pa. 

Cummins, Robert A.—Extension direc- 
tor, Kansas City Public Service In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Mo. 

Cunningham, Elizabeth C.—Teacher of 
English, High School, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Currier, Virginia—Instructor in art, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


Davis, W. C.—Principal of High School, 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Dahlberg, Hatty—Instructor in foods, 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
Daley, T. A.—Instructor in French and 
history, Johnson C. Smith Univer- 

sity, Charlotte, N. C. 

Daniel, Carrie O—Teacher of English, 
High School, Kansas City, Kan. 

Danley, Verna—Assistant dietitian, 
Women’s University Club, New York 
City. 

Davidson, Margaret—Principal of 
East Springfield School, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dawson, Elizabeth—Head of English 


department, High School, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 
Day, Inez—Director of Clubs, Girls 


Service Club, New York City. 

Denison, Anne E.—Teacher of foods 
and nutrition, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, 
N. C. 

Deuel, Mrs. Grace Cutting—Teacher of 
mathematics, Brooklyn Heights Semi- 
nary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Diamant, Gertrude—Teacher of Eng- 
lish, history, French, and Latin, 
Brooklyn Preparatory School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Dibble, Alice E—Fourth grade teacher, 

Montclair, N. J. 
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Deatrick, Mrs. Esther Burdick—Dieti- 
tian, Good Samaritan Hospital, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

Dimmick, Rex W.—Principal of High 
School, Donora, Pa. 

Dohm, Marie E.—Assistant to National 
Director of Nutrition, Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Douglas, Wayne L.—Teacher of civics, 
High School, Easton, Pa. 

Downey, Evalynn—Teacher of physical 
education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Dudley, Luke Philbrick—Teacher of 
European history, High School, 
Tamaqua, Pa. 

Duke, Dorothy—Head of physical edu- 
cation department, State Normal 
School, Montclair, N. J. 

Duncan, Elsie—Instructor in bacteri- 
ology, Hunter College, New York 
City. 

Dunham, Esther—Sixth grade critic, 
University of Ohio, Athens, Ohio. 
Dunlevy, Mary—lInstructor in methods, 
Maxwell Training School, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

Durand, Mrs. Sue S—Dean of women, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Dwyer, Maurice K.—Teacher of fine 
arts and woodwork, Utica Country 
Day School, New Hartford, N. Y. 





Eckford, Mary W.—Instructor in his- 
tory, State Normal School, Towson, 
Md. 

Eckman, Grace—Instructor in meth- 
ods, State Normal School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Egan, Eula—Head of English depart- 
ment, Newton Institute, Newton, 
Ala. 

Elder, Alfonso—Teacher of mathemat- 
ics, State Normal School, Durham, 
N. C. 

Emerich, Lando—Teacher of Spanish, 
High School, Belleville, N. J. 

Everson, Adelaide—Part-time instructor 
in art, Roland Park Country School, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Ewart, Margaret—Girls’ Work Director, 

Y. W. C. A., Wilmington, Del. 
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Fertig, Mrs. Annie M.—Dean of 
women, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Fisher, John J.—Professor of psy- 
chology and measurement, State Nor- 
mal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Fletcher, Mary L.—Secretary, School 
Advisory Bureau of Literary Digest, 
New York City. 

Foley, Marie Agnes—lInstructor in oral 
English and dramatics, College of St. 
Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Follett, Minnie—Instructor in rural 
education, State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minn. 

Fowler, Edna E.—Instructor in art, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Fraser, Helen M.—Teacher of history, 
High School, Paterson, N. J. 

Fraser, Jean—lInstructor in mathe- 
matics, St. Agnes School, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Frazee, Margaret—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Kearney, 
N. J. 

Friend, Leon—Instructor in fine arts, 
New Jersey State School for Boys, 
Jamesburg, N. J. 

Frink, Margaret H.—Director of home 
economics, National Park Seminary, 
Forest Glen, Md. 

Fristoe, Elizabeth—Teacher of home 
economics, Rural Schools, Linesville, 
Pa. 

Fulks, Josephine—Assistant art super- 
visor, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Galleciez, Frances C.--Teacher of home 
making, High School, Trumansburg, 
N. Y. 

Gandy, Albert—Teacher of English, 
Boys’ High School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Gerlach, Miriam—Dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Gerwin, Freda—Instructor in textiles 
and clothing, West Port High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Getman, Ina C.—Head of art depart- 
ment, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


Gilford, Laura R.—Instructor in home 
economics, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

Gilbert, Julia E.—Teacher of English, 
High School, DeKalb, II. 

Glassow, Ruth B.—Teacher training 
in physical education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Gould, Walter H.—Professor of edu- 
cation, Norwich University, North- 
field, Vt. 

Grant, Gordon—Assistant in industrial 
arts, Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Gray, Annie B.—Instructor in indus- 
trial arts, State Normal School, Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Griswold, H. S.—Instructor in elec- 
trical engineering, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Griswold, Sylvia—Instructor in hy- 
giene, State Normal School, Towson, 
Md. 

Groggell, Martha—Assistant in indus- 
trial arts, elementary grades, Lin- 
coln School, New York City. 

Guernsey, Jessie E—Instructor in Eng- 
lish and education, Tongaloo Uni- 
versity, Tongaloo, Miss. 

Gulden, Minerva L.—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, High School, Somerville, 
N. J. 


Haight, Margaret M.—Teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics, High School, 
Millville, Del. 

Halberg, Anna D.—Director of Balti- 
more city practice, State Normal 
School, Towson, Md. 

Hamilton, Marian—Instructor in foods 
and cookery, North Carolina College 
for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Hammonds, Fred R.—Director of 
physical education, Park County High 
School, Livingston, Mont. 

Harnar, Bessie E.-Teacher of French, 
Latin, and English, High School, 
Greensburg, Summit County, Ohio. 

Haskell, Margaret B.—Training kinder- 
garten teacher, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Haskins, Cecil L—Teacher of English, 
High School, Fairmont, West Va. 


[This list will be continued in the January number] 
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